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HERE ARE four ways in which the curriculum can be planned. One / 
T; to turn the job over to a special group of curriculum planners; an- 
other is to let the teachers or their pupils do it; and a third is to “let every- 
body pitch in and help,” which often means that everybody does some 
of everything and nobody does much of anything very well; a fourth is 
to let different persons do different things, allocating jobs in terms of 
how the whole enterprise can be divided up most advantageously and in 
accordance with the kinds of resources and talents different persons can 
bring to it. Which of these ways is best cannot be determined without 
some analysis of what is involved in planning the curriculum. 

The function of the curriculum is to facilitate learning; therefore, the 
guides to planning must be derived from a knowledge of how learning 
goes on—what is involved and who is concerned. The whole process of 
getting an education is, of course, very complex; it can scarcely be ex- 
pressed in a simple formula of a few words. Nevertheless, a reasonably 
coherent and consistent consideration of some of the chief factors in- 
volved in learning is a necessary foundation for any discussion of curricu- 
lum planning. 

One learns from and by experience. This means that one engages in 
enterprises controlled by dominant purposes. A purpose is a plan of 
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action involving an end-in-view—a better managing of the environment 
in relation to one’s needs. The end-in-view may be a definite and specific 
object made, thing done, circumstance created or avoided—some con. 
summatory event which is merely the symbol and culmination of a series 
of preceding activities. Or the end-in-view may be a whole pervading 
state of affairs or set of circumstances altered, avoided, or arranged in 
such way that the total pattern of living is on the whole more satisfac- 
tory. Purpose also implies that the learner knows what he is about, has 
some foresight of possible consequences of his acts in relation to his end- 
in-view, that he accepts the purpose as his own and the end-in-view as 
right, necessary, or desirable. In pursuing his purpose, the learner draws 
upon his own past experience as well as that of others—recorded, ob- 
served, transmitted by word of mouth or other means. He uses whatever 
is relevant. He may even have to do some inventing before he reaches 
a satisfactory conclusion of his enterprise. Throughout, he estimates, 
judges, and weighs the probable as well as the observed value of various 
acts. In the end he sizes up the whole enterprise and judges whether it 
meets his aspirations or in what respects it falls short, and whether it was 
worth doing. He may not do all this consciously, deliberately, or criti- 
cally, but he does it, nevertheless. 

One experience does not, of course, make a life, any more than one 
swallow makes a summer. Living and learning as a whole is a consecu- 
tive series of such experiences, several of which may be “in the works” 
at one time, so to speak, in various stages of completion and with varying 
degrees of urgency and interest. And while each of the series of consecu- 
tive enterprises that make up the whole educational experience of a pupil 
must be purposeful, meaningful, and devised in response to needs, the 
series as a whole must preserve essential continuity between present and 
past experience and serve as a foundation for future experience. As 
Dewey points out, there must be “. . . progressive development of what 
is already experienced into a fuller and richer and also more organized 
form, a form that gradually approximates that in which subject-matter is 
presented to the skilled, mature person.” * Episodic, disjointed, piece- 
meal, and non-cumulative enterprises must be avoided if there is to be 


1 Dewey, John. Experiences and Education, p. 87. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1938. 
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rowth in efficiency of managing situations and profitable use of what 
has gone before. 

Furthermore, these purposeful, relevant, and potentially cumulative 
enterprises should be chosen, planned, and executed by those who are 
concerned with them. In fact, this is almost a redundant statement, for 
the essence of purposing is responsible choosing, planning, and executing. 
This requirement, however, sets a difficult problem for teachers and 
other curriculum planners—the problem of how to avoid falling into 
either the slavery that consists, according to Plato, in executing the pur- 
poses of others, or the slavery of the person who is enslaved by his own 
blind desires. There is no escape in this world from executing the pur- 
poses of others unless one chooses to live as a hermit. There is a great 
deal of difference, however, between arbitrary imposition of behavior 
patterns whose purpose is hidden or incomprehensible, and the imposi- 
tion of behavior patterns whose purpose is clear, demonstrably related to 
the welfare of the learner, and therefore in harmony with his own best 
interests. How to avoid either extreme is the crux of the problem of plan- 
ning the curriculum. 


WHO ARE CONCERNED IN PUPIL ENTERPRISES? 


If it is true that the enterprises in which pupils engage in school should 
be chosen by those who are concerned in them, it is pertinent to inquire 
who are the persons concerned? Obviously the pupils and their teachers 
are the most intimately concerned. The pupils’ parents, too, are con- 
cerned in variable degree. These three groups constitute the face-to-face 
personal situation in which much of the cumulative learning of tech- 
niques and processes of choosing, planning, executing, and evaluating in- 
evitably take place. With older pupils, other persons may be concerned 
also in the face-to-face personal situation. But the rest of us are concerned 
too. We all have a stake in the enterprises children carry on in school. 
What they learn or do not learn has a bearing upon the common welfare 
—the comfort, safety, pleasure, and health of all here and now and a 
tremendous bearing upon our future welfare as soon as the rising genera- 
tion comes into full and responsible participation in the affairs of the 
community. Life is a continuous flowing of one generation into another. 
And since we adults were here first and presumably with no less right 
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to be here than the younger generation, it is only prudent to require 
some consideration of our needs, our purposes, and our values by those to 
whom we gradually relinquish the responsibility for our common welfare. 

This seems, however, to put the matter in a selfish light, and to set the 
older generation against the younger. While the division is more apparent 
than real, we should look nevertheless not for the concerns that divide 
us, young from old, but for the common needs and problems that unite 
us. Only on such a basis will we find an adequate answer to the question 
of what enterprises, of all the myriad numbers they could engage in, 
children should engage in. 


AREAS OF COMMON ENTERPRISE 


It is possible by careful and painstaking analysis of our common enter- 
prise of living together, young and old, to discover the areas in which 
our common concerns, our unsolved or persisting problems lie. This is 
not the place to offer a complete listing. Suffice it to mention a few by 
way of illustration. 

The conservation of life is generally accepted as a goal of democratic 
living. Yet life is very hazardous, what with congested traffic, waste 
products in the air, germs, and what not. Is it any less hazardous for 
children than it is for the rest of us? Can children serve their own best 
interests as well as ours by studying about safety and learning good 
safety habits? The answer is obvious and the moral is plain. They should 
study safety, with activities, content, and experiences adapted to their 
particular level of maturity. 

Another example is increasing the material standard of living, re- 
garded by most people as a desirable social end-in-view. But the attain- 
ment of this end depends on proper use and protection of natural re- 
sources. Does the problem of soil depletion concern children? Yes, for 
it has an immediate effect on their standard of living. Can they as children 
participate in solving this common problem? Yes, in some degree—at 
least those «vho live close to the soil. Then they should engage in enter- 
prises, appropriately adjusted to their maturity and past experience, that 
will contribute to the better managing of our soil resources. 

A third example is cooperation among all the people, which, it is gen- 
erally believed, will contribute much to the efficiency of our social and 
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litical machinery and to the pleasure of living. Yet we are confronted 
by racial and cultural conflict, resulting in much disharmony and ineffici- 
ency. Does this concern children? Yes, for the conflicts of the parents 
are visited upon the children, resulting in increasing insecurity, frustra- 
tion, and lack of opportunity for large groups as they grow older. Can 
children contribute to the improvement of this aspect of our common 
living, and thereby further their own best interests? They can. In fact, 
it appears that they are the only members of the community who really 
can. They should therefore engage in enterprises that will lead to orien- 
tation, attitudes, appreciations, and techniques of cooperation favorable 
to a more harmonious relation among cultural and racial groups. 

Why go on? There are few aspects of our common living together— 
few of our persistent problems of major social import—that do not bear 
immediately and directly on children and youth; there are few problems 
in whose solution their cooperation is not needed, both for their own 
welfare and our own; and there are few problems which cannot be made 
meaningful or purpose-generating for them at appropriate levels of 
maturity. It behooves curriculum planners to find out what these com- 
mon concerns and persistent problems of widest social import are; to 
discover what the best experience of the past, the best research of the 
present indicate that we need to know and do in order to deal with them 
more satisfactorily; to discover by experimentation and other research 
what kind of activities children and youth can engage in most fruitfully 
in relation to these concerns and then to see that such activities are car- 
ried on. 

The objection may be made that this is nothing more than adult im- 
position, even though concern for children is professed. Let us look at 
the matter the other way around. Are there aspects of children’s living 
that are unique or independent of our common living? Have they any 
unique needs, personal problems, or requirements that are not derived 
from the circumstances of their daily living in a common social and 
natural environment with the rest of us? 

With respect to needs, it seems that the correct answer to this question 
is “No.” Now “needs” is a very slippery word, but every generalization 
that has been thus far made about needs holds equally for children, youth, 
and adults—with variations as to content and relative emphasis on the 
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specifics, of course. No matter how one conceives needs—whether 4s 
the pervasive, intimate, psychic conditions necessary to wholesome per- 
sonality, such as security, belonging, affection, perception of selfhood, 
etc., or as the strains and stresses underlying observable problems of social 
behavior, such as making friends, achieving economic and emotional in- 
dependence, and the like—it is apparent that these are derivatives of life 
with others, including adults. Beyond the basic biological necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter, rhythm of activity and rest, and perhaps of 
sex activity, there would be no needs if there were no society. It is the 
impact of ongoing social processes, mores, customs, traditions, and ac- 
cepted ways of doing things upon the impulses of individuals that creates 
needs. The specifics through which needs are to be met obviously vary 
with age and circumstances, but the needs are basically the same for all 


THE “PERSONAL” PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


Have children and youth personal problems that are unique or inde- 
pendent of the common social problems? The assumption that they have 
is widely held, and the phrase “personal problems of living” has become 
almost a shibboleth in some quarters. All problems, obviously, are per- 
sonal, Situations or circumstances may be potentially problematical, but 
they become actually problematical when individuals have a feeling of 
personal identification—when they can say, “This situation or circum- 
stance concerns me personally.” Our common social problems must of 
course be personalized if persons are going to be expected to do anything 
about them. What is ordinarily meant by a personal problem, however, 
is a felt problem, an immediate problem, or a private problem. 

A felt problem is one that is already personalized, already partially 
defined or differentiated from the general matrix of experience, and 
ready to be utilized in the development of a fruitful enterprise. An im- 
mediate problem, however, is one that implies doing something about the 
immediate, or ostensibly immediate, environment or situation in which 
the problem occurs. A private problem is what the words imply, and 
ordinarily has little place in the group work of schools. 

In dealing, for instance, with the persistent problem of all youth of 
achieving economic independence, one must, of course, deal with the 
problem as many youths feel it; i.e., as a problem of employment or pre- 
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paring for employment. One must also deal with the immediate problems, 
such as those of where to look for jobs and how to look for jobs. One may 
also need to deal with some aspects of it as a private problem, as in the 
case of pupils being forced by parents into uncongenial occupations. But 
the problem as a whole, which is of vital concern to all youth, cannot be 
dealt with adequately on the basis of immediacies, or within the horizon 
of the average youth’s view of the problem; neither can the problem as a 
whole be omitted from consideration in school just because some youths 
do not happen to feel it or regard it as a personal problem. 

Perhaps this is an unfortunate illustration, because most youths do 
have a “felt problem” in this area—or at least a vaguely felt one. Most 
younger children do not, however, but this again does not warrant ex- 
clusion from the elementary school of the world’s work and how it gets 
done. If such matters were more generally included and dealt with 
realistically and systematically, there would perhaps be fewer youths 
approaching the termination of formal schooling with only the most 
naive and romantic notions about the basis of their future livelihoods. 

Undoubtedly children and youth do have immediate personal or 
private problems that will not necessarily or inevitably be dealt with 
through enterprises stemming from the common social processes and 
activities with which all are concerned. Many of these, typically involv- 
ing personal relations, are the sort that can be dealt with as by-products 
or associated features of such common enterprises. Many others are not 
proper problems for group study and discussion, and must be taken up 
individually as part of the personal guidance service of the school. But 
because the school should concern itself positively with common social 
problems, it does not follow that it must exclude all immediate or per- 
sonal problems. Neither does it follow that the immediate or personal 
problems of pupils should exclude the broader social problems. It would 
be as extreme and artificial to make the immediate and personally felt 
problems of children and youth carry the burden of the entire curricu- 
lum as it is unwise to suppose that consideration of broad social prob- 
lems automatically solves all immediate and personal problems. 

But, it may be asked, why not take the personal or felt problems of 
pupils at face value and broaden, deepen, and generalize them, regarding 
them as the seeds, so to speak, out of which knowledge may grow? Such 
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a policy has much to recommend it so far as it goes, or can go, but it is 
well to remember that a broad and substantial superstructure cannot be 
built on a narrow base. Additional foundations are required. Building 4 
substantial foundation under the personal problems and needs of pupils 
inevitably involves forcing them out into areas of knowledge the per- 
tinence of which is not and cannot be made immediately obvious and 
specific. This is the case because the tested and systematically organized 
experience of the race is not and cannot be so loosely or so specifically 
organized and reported as to be equally and immediately accessible and 
meaningful to all without a great deal more personal mediation by 
teachers and counselors than is possible under any plan of group instruc- 
tion. 

Growing the curriculum out of the personal problems of pupils, or 
“following their interests,” cannot guarantee freedom from imposition, 
the chief virtue usually alleged to flow from such a procedure. This, 
however, is not the only reason why such a procedure is inadequate. 
There are three other important reasons: 

The first reason is that most persons, unfortunately, are prone to be 
content with partial or plausible solutions to problems. They tend to 
“give up the ghost,” so to speak, long before a truly adequate considera- 
tion of all relevant factors has been had, unless a teacher (or other 
symbol of inexorable demands) prods them on. That divine discontent, 
that irresistible drive in the pursuit of truth, which characterizes the 
great discoverers is the exception rather than the rule in human nature. 

The second reason is that a great many people have no personal prob- 
lems in any honest sense of the word “problem.” All of us tend to make 
a truce with our necessities, as Carlyle put it, to come to terms with our 
environment and achieve a working relationship that is on the whole 
fairly satisfactory or at least accepted without any persistent feeling of 
stress or strain. There are of course the minor stresses and strains inherent 
in the continuous operation of any habituated course of action in a 
somewhat unpredictable world, but these minor stresses and strains are 
not enough to force us to break the bonds of habit and set out deliber- 
ately and purposefully to establish a new modus operandi, unless a 
catastrophe occurs. Sometimes the patterns we settle into are of a low 
order, judged externally, but they are none the less adequate and satis- 
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factory to the individuals who have adopted them. Consider, for example, 
persons who “enjoy poor health,” a very anti-social form of behavior but 
an entirely acceptable one to persons practicing it, and one hard to break 
on the grounds of any personal problematicalness. Or consider those 
who accept life in slums, rural or urban, because of lack of desire or 
energy to do anything different or lack of knowledge and insight upon 
which to act. Examples could be multiplied at length. Every advertiser, 
every salesman, every county agent, every social-service worker knows, 
and every educator should know, that one of the chief difficulties is to 
create desires and wants that point toward a better life (or what is alleged 
to be a better life) for the individual as well as the rest of mankind, to 
help identify and clarify the problems that immediately grow from these 
new wants, and then to help plan purposeful enterprises through which 
the problems can be solved. Basing the educational program exclusively 
on the personal problems of pupils, if any honest interpretation of the 
term “problems” is employed, would leave a third to a half of the popu- 
lation uneducated. 

The third reason why basing the curriculum on the personal prob- 
lems of pupils is inadequate is that such personal problems as do in fact 
exist are consequences of past experience, and past experience is no 
criterion of future experience. Whether because of lack of opportunity 
or lack of stimulation or natural curiosity, people tend to become pro- 
vincial and to perceive their problems within the limits of their provin- 
cialism. Yet everyone knows that a narrow provincialism of interest and 
concern is one of the chief obstacles to social progress, because social 
progress in many respects demands the solution of problems that cut 
across provincial interests. We fall into the same fallacy here that we fall 
into in assuming that children’s interests alone should control the cur- 
riculum. We are interested in what we know about, if indeed we are 
interested at all. But we are not interested in what we don’t know about. 
We have a measure of curiosity about the unknown—a certain willing- 
ness to “try anything once.” But exploiting the curiosities of pupils or 
endeavoring to translate them into constructive, sustaining interests by 
deliberate guidance of activities into constructive channels is quite differ- 
ent from taking the interests of children at face value and as a sole guide 
in building the curriculum. 
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A curriculum generated out of the professed or evident or genuinely 
felt problems of pupils cannot avoid executing the purposes of others if 
a realistic view is to be taken of the total situation. Neither can such a 
procedure avoid grave risks of narrowness, lack of balance, and super- 
ficiality. Moreover, it overlooks the fact that interests, needs, drives, or 
whatever we choose to call the force that makes experience go are quite 
as certainly products of experience as they are causes. The “spontaneous 
generation” theory of curriculum planning is inadequate. 


DESIGNING THE CURRICULUM 


Getting an education inevitably consists, then, in very large part of 
acquiring the knowledge, skill, and disposition necessary for effective 
participation in enterprises for the common welfare that must be under- 
taken by the people collectively. The process is one of engaging in 
learning enterprises, in school and out, related clearly and unmistakably 
to the larger total enterprise. This inevitably involves at any school level 
consideration and study of those common enterprises in terms of activi- 
ties, problems, and difficulties, existing and proposed courses of action, 
and the like that bear most meaningfully and directly upon children ata 
particular stage of their development. 

Continuous searching for, definition and formulation of these com- 
mon enterprises, discovering the kind of contributory or related enter- 
prises in which children can engage most advantageously at various ages, 
and organizing and making available for use existing knowledge and re- 
sources necessary for carrying them out effectively, is a major phase of 
curriculum making. Teachers can and should participate in this common 
task; so should children. But the whole job is far too difficult, complex, 
and time-consuming for any individual teacher to undertake alone. The 
keenest insight, the most competent scholarship, the greatest technical 
skill are required. It is a job for philosophers, sociologists, economists, 
engineers, psychologists, humanitarians, and artists, as well as for teach- 
ers, parents, and curriculum specialists. 

What this all shapes up to in response to the question of how the cur- 
riculum should be planned is about as follows: 

Definition of Direction. This is a matter of social and educational 
philosophy. All of us participate in the process, but the operational con- 
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cepts must be formulated chiefly by educational and social philosophers. 
The practical implications of the operational concepts most acceptable 
to society as a whole must be understood and acted upon by teachers, 
and willingly, for no society can tolerate instruction based upon a 
philosophy clearly opposed to that of the majority. If a teacher does not 
believe in, or is unable to act upon, the operational concepts of demo- 
cratic social theory, generously interpreted, he should resign. 

Defining the Scope. The curriculum must be broad enough in scope 
to encompass enterprises contributing significantly to each of the major 
lines of action in which society as a whole and every individual must 
engage. The discovery and definition of these major lines is a job for 
expert sociologists, economists, engineers, psychologists, and educators. 
The problems, processes, themes, areas, functions, or aspects of living in 
terms of which scope is defined may well vary from time to time, and, 
indeed, for different schools; but, however defined, so long as the con- 
cepts are valid and point with reasonable clearness to the kinds of experi- 
ences children should have in school, the teacher is obligated to accept 
the formulation and use it deliberately, as a controlling guide in planning 
with his pupils the particular enterprises they will undertake. Whenever 
a teacher’s own competence in social analysis approximates the com- 
petence of the expert, he may then justifiably formulate his own criterion 
of scope, but he must remember that the freedom he assumes is the 
measure of the responsibility he assumes. No teacher has the right to re- 
make society in his own image simply because he is a teacher. 

Deciding upon Appropriate Enterprises for Children. A decision on 
appropriate enterprises involves deciding upon the general character of 
a series of enterprises clearly centered in and contributing to cumulative 
development of power to deal with the kinds of problems and situations 
contemplated in the paragraph above. In many areas in which children 
should have experience, this will involve a whole series of activities lo- 
cated at different levels of maturity from early childhood to the end of 
formal schooling, for many of the more fundamental problems of group 
living can be dealt with adequately only after long and systematic study. 
There must, however, be considerable latitude in placement. Take safety, 
for example. The common problem of physical safety bears upon little 
children with peculiar weight the moment they start to school. An 
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“enterprise” in safety should be included in the first grade. Perhaps there 
should be an enterprise in safety every year, as well as continual “main- 
tenance work,” so to speak, throughout the whole of each year. Perhaps 
there is not enough that can be added in the second or third grade to 
warrant a new “enterprise” or concentrated study, but a new one may 
well be undertaken in the fourth grade, taking advantage, perhaps, of 
the marked acceleration of roller skating and bicycling at about that age. 
The seventh grade is a good time for a third enterprise, capitalizing on 
the acceleration of ride-snatching and other “safety last” tendencies of 
early adolescence. The tenth or eleventh grade is a good time for another, 
taking advantage of the increasing interest in driving and drivers’ licenses. 

The optimum time for undertaking desirable enterprises in any field is 
a problem of planning to which the teacher can contribute most signifi- 
cantly, for decision must be based upon much close firsthand knowledge 
of actual children in actual situations. But placement can be made to rest 
on a more substantial basis than the teacher’s personal judgment, through 
painstaking study of children’s growth and development. Optimum 
placement may not be the same for any two communities, and will 
doubtless change somewhat with time in any particular community, 
but decisions based upon the combined wisdom of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and curriculum specialists as to the range of years, grades, 
or pupil ages within which a particular type of enterprise is desirable in 
a particular school or locality, should normally be binding upon the in- 
dividual teacher. It is quite clear that many placements of enterprises in 
the past have taken too little account of important factors that should 
determine optimum placement. A study of child care and home nursing, 
for example, is doubtless desirable in the secondary school, but it does 
not normally belong in the seventh grade, where it is often found. 

One of the principal reasons appropriate enterprises for pupils must 
be outlined in advance and with fairly definite age groups in mind 1s 
found in a consideration of the fourth aspect of planning. 

The Organization of Resources. Even when learning enterprises are 
thought of as somewhat isolated or episodic, the problem of finding, 
organizing, and making available appropriate resources—resources that 
contain true facts, pertinent facts, facts that are appropriate to a par- 
ticular level, is difficult. It is no job for an amateur. This applies to films, 
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pictures, places, and persons, as well as to books. And since many of the 
enterprises in which children should engage involve cumulative, sequen- 
tial mastery of factual information over a period of time, the role of 
resource maker is of great importance, It is very difficult, for example, 
for a high school class to do much with a study of the conservation of our 

troleum resources on the basis of improvised materials. And at present, 
readily available materials bearing directly on petroleum presuppose for 
effective use a technical knowledge of foundational geology, physics, and 
chemistry that is quite irrelevant to such an enterprise at high school 
level. The result is that activity stemming originally from a desirable per- 
sonal and social purpose often degenerates either into a study of isolated 
scientific materials organized for quite a different purpose, or into a very 
superficial study based upon such improvised resources as the teacher is 
able to find, and with no real depth or penetration. There is, of course, 
always a danger that the resources may be mistaken for the use to be 
made of them, and that the learning enterprises, no matter how plausible, 
may nevertheless become little more than subject-centered enterprises. 
But throwing out one kind of resources or neglecting to select and 
organize other resources carefully does not avoid that danger. Any 
teacher who has ever had to rely upon his own ingenuity to organize re- 
sources knows that it is a most time-consuming job and that the hazards 
of selection are enormous—relevance, comprehensibility, continuity, 
accuracy, and so forth, all enter in. As Dewey points out: 


Improvisation that takes advantage of special occasions prevents teach- 
ing and learning from being stereotyped and dead. But the basic materials of 
study cannot be picked up in a cursory manner. Occasions which are not and 
cannot be foreseen are bound to arise whenever there is intellectual freedom. 
They should be utilized. But there is a decided difference between using them 
in the development of a continuing line of activity and trusting them to pro- 
vide the chief material of learning.” 


This caution applies as well to resources as it does to occasions. Many 
teachers can contribute a great deal to this phase of planning, but it is 
primarily a job for experts who work at it all the time. 

Organizing Instruction. The fifth phase of planning takes place 
within the classroom. Here the teacher, having in mind the areas of com- 


* Dewey, John. Experience and Education, p. 96. The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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mon concern in which his pupils should have experiences, and being 
continuously engaged in studying his pupils so that he may know what 
ignorances and wisdoms, likes and dislikes, curiosities and readinesses and 
interests he has to build on, must plan the strategy of bringing all these 
factors into focus in a project or study, or a series of them, which wil] 
lead to increased knowledge, appreciation, and skill in matters vital to 
the common welfare. The pupils may share in planning, executing, 
evaluating, and all the other phases of the development, but the teacher 
cannot evade his responsibility by turning the planning, the setting of 
conditions and requirements, and the evaluating over to pupils. All will 
agree that as pupils grow older and acquire more experience, the share 
they may take in the total process of deciding what ought to be done and 
how it should be done should increase. But, as Espy points out, “The 
critic . . . may willingly agree that in consequence of his education an 
individual should have become free, self-directing, and good in the best 
and fullest degree, but he doubts whether the best way of insuring the 
ultimate attainment of these ends is to treat the learner from the begin- 
ning as if he had already attained them.”* 


In conclusion, such a scheme as has been advocated in the foregoing 
pages provides an opportunity for all concerned to participate in plan- 
ning the curriculum in terms of their particular competencies and in- 
terests. It avoids the rigid, arbitrary prescription of purposeless and 
meaningless activities characteristic of curriculums handed down from 
above. It also avoids the aimless “messing around” that sometimes results 
from basing the whole enterprise of getting an education on the self- 
generated drives and interests of pupils guided solely by teachers who 
are subject to all the fallibilities of judgment human flesh is heir to. 


3Espy, H. G. The Public Secondary School, pp. 433-434. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1939. 
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Leaders, Followers, and Laggards 


in Public Education 


By PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE has been some suspicion, even within the ranks, that the 
T schools of America have been less responsive to improved practices 
than they should be. In recent months there has become available a series 
of studies bearing on the whole question of how improvement comes 
about. The purpose of this article is to give a few of the high spots of 
these studies, and to call attention to a few of the many questions which 
they raise. 


THE CURRENT STATUS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


In the first chapter of American Schools in Transition’ facts are given 
which show the amount of spread through the schools of Pennsylvania 
of 183 educational improvements that have become established as good 
during the last three or four decades. These 183 improvements are part of 
a longer list from which were excluded all those items which were not 
discovered in at least one school system out of 40 studied by Mort and 
Cornell in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware and all of which 
were on an expenditure level about equal to the average of the United 
States.” Very few of this sampling of 183 adaptations were found in as 
many as 50 per cent of the 36 school districts making up a statistical 
sample of Pennsylvania. On the average, they were found in but 30 per 
cent of the communities. A fourth of them had reached 19 per cent of 
the communities or less; three-fourths had reached 44 per cent or less. 

1 Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. American Schools in Transition. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1941. 528 pp. 


*See Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G., Adaptability of Public School Systems. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
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These changes had had ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years to diffuse. 
Considering the fact that the State of Pennsylvania is somewhat above 
average in the United States in its expenditure level, and that it has had 4 
somewhat better than average state financial system, a better than average 
supported state department of education, and a better than average dis. 
trict organization, it seems to be safe to say that the amount of educa- 
tional lag in the country as a whole is at least as great as that reported here. 


THE PROCESS OF ADAPTATION 


The study referred to above and two other studies throw considerable 
light on the complicated processes by which educational improvement 
comes about. Farnsworth traced the inception, introduction, and diffu- 
sion of five innovations in the schools of New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts.* From these historical studies there emerges a pattern of 
educational change, which Farnsworth outlines as follows: 


The essential characteristics or traits of this relatively recurring or general 
pattern by which adaptation processes were established in the five i innova- 
tions in educational service may be restated as follows: 


1. Some circumstance, condition, or event accentuated the need. 


2. A leader or small group recognized the need and made the condition 
of need articulate. 


3. Solutions were proposed to ameliorate the condition of need. 


4. Trial attempts at solution were initiated, generally by private indi- 
vidual groups. 


Financial aid from private, local, or state sources helped in the intro- 
duction of the service. 


wm 
. 


6. Studies of conditions were made to determine the extent of the need. 
Official approval of proposed solutions was sought. 
Lay and professional individuals and groups advocated official approval 
by various methods. 

g. Official approval was given with an agency designated to promote and 
supervise the service. 

10. Some form of state and federal stimulation—grant-in-aid, etc., has 

encouraged the further introduction and development of the service. 


8 Farnsworth, Philo T. Adaptation Processes in Public School Systems. Contributions 
to Education, No. 801. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1940. 
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The order of events was shifted and sometimes an item was left out of the 

uence as various Movements came into existence, but in general the se- 
quence holds as the relatively typical pattern of the process of adaptation or 
change to meet new educational needs. 


Farnsworth’s study is rich in detail, from which one more generaliza- 
tion may be built up: typically about fifty years emerge between the 
recognition of a need and the first introduction of a practical solution. 
There is no light as yet upon the length of time that exists between the 
actual emergence of a need and its recognition. 

Bateman’s study of one adaptation in the State of Utah similarly 
shows a long period elapsing between the recognition of a need and the 
first introduction of an invention to meet it.* 

All of the adaptations and innovations studied by Farnsworth and the 
one innovation studied by Bateman finally became mandatory. In the 
study of Pennsylvania, the diffusion history of nine adaptations which 
had not become mandatory is followed. The detailed study of the spread 
of these nine adaptations through the State of Pennsylvania (344 com- 
munities) shows great variation in the time elapsing between the first 
introduction and estimated 100 per cent diffusion. Fifty years for such a 
period, however, seems to be fairly typical. This estimate is obtained by 
projecting the curves from the histories of the nine adaptations, none of 
which is diffused 100 per cent, in line with the diffusion curves developed 
by Farnsworth and Bateman. 

The Pennsylvania study dealt with adaptations in process at the pres- 
ent time. It was possible, therefore, to obtain a mass of detail on the dif- 
fusion process in the earlier period. A composite diffusion curve shows 
that from the first introduction to 3 per cent diffusion, the time is typi- 
cally fifteen years; from 3 per cent diffusion to 10 per cent diffusion, the 
time is typically about six years; for each additional 10 per cent diffusion, 
the time is typically about three years. Interestingly enough, the earlier 
introductions, which occurred in the experimental period, are typically 
made without the benefit either of permissive legislation or of state de- 
partment stimulation or recognition. The earlier notion that adapta- 
tions start with permissive legislation seems to be erroneous. 


b Bateman, Edward A. Development of the County-Unit School District in Utah. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 790. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1940. 
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TABLE 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 








— 








TIME PERIOD Length Chacneter Attitude of 
‘i Expectancy* of Work Professional 
Order Character Leaders 
I Emergence of 10X to 20X__— Partial solution Unaware—if 
awareness of in terms of aware of 
need—in- inadequate pioneer work, 
vention concepts— negative. 
emergence of Proponents 
a conceptual considered 
pattern eccentric 
2 Early intro- 5X Inventive com- Mostly lack of 
(0-3%) duction of (2X to 8X) bination—ex- awareness. 
authentic perimental Few sup- 
inventions period porters; more 
negative 
3 Early 2X Experimental Acceptance 
(3-10% diffusion period largely 
over, spreading 
by emulation 
4 Diffusion 9X Emulation and Acceptance but 
(10-100%) (X for state stimula- working on 
each tion—permis- other things— 
10%) sive legisla- early assump- 
lation—some- tion (before 
times manda- 30°, diffused) 
tory legislation that the job 
is done 














*X is the unit of time required to go from 10% to 20% diffusion, from 20% to 30%, 
etc., up to 100%. In most of the adaptations studied, it is approximately three years. 
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Attitude of 


Attitude of 
School Boards 


Attitude of 
Profession 


Type of 


Nature of 





State in General— and General Community Geographical 
Departments Teachers Public Spread 
a » 
Unaware Unaware Unaware Probably sub- No spread 
urban or 
fairly large 
independent 
districts— 
wealthy, 
high ex- 
penditure 
Unaware Unaware Unaware— Probably sub- One or more 
special urban or “clusters” 
groups may fairly large in the state 
be sponsor- independent 
ing and districts— 
supporting wealthy, 
high ex- 
penditure 
Vague aware- Unaware Unaware— Favored com- Clustered 
ness—re- except for munities— 
served judg- pressure emergence 
ment— groups of less 
laissez faire favored 
communities 
Laissez faire From vague Vague aware- From above Emerging 
or more awareness ness, inac- average from “clus- 
likely, stimu- to indifferent tivity except down tering” to 
lation. Some acceptance for pressure through “shot-gun” 
instances groups whole range distribution 
special aid. 
Late in pe- 
riod crys- 


tallization in 
“standards” 
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From these three studies a fairly good picture of the nature of the 
invention and diffusion curve may be built up. This is given descrip- 
tively in Table I, which is taken from American Schools in Transition, 

It should be understood that these studies represent only a good be- 
ginning of the understanding of this phenomenon of change. Very little 
has been revealed on the actual working conditions which resulted in in- 
vention within school systems themselves. Considerable light, however, 
has been thrown upon the conditions which favor the early introduction 
of changes. Studies now under way are pointed to the discovery of more 
facts related to the invention of adaptations to meet emerging needs. An 
early study by Jessup® throws considerable light on what goes on in the 
process of inventing ways of meeting emerging needs. 

As to the process itself, there is every right to expect that a better 
understanding of the nature of the processes involved in invention, 
early introduction, and diffusion of adaptations to meet emerging needs 
will result in methods of controlling and speeding up the process. The 
report of the Pennsylvania study carries three concluding chapters bear- 
ing on this subject. One has to do with the improvement of the educa- 
tional structure to increase the likelihood of adaptation; one with the 
administrative processes; and one with the part which outside organiza- 
tions, such as the National Education Association or the American 
Council on Education, and the universities, may play in the process. It 
may be said that the chapter on structure draws upon the studies made 
by Knott® and Cilli¢é* which were carried on parallel with the Pennsy!- 
vania study. Knott found positive evidence that the building up of tax 
leeway in a community favors adaptability. Cillié marshaled empirical 
evidence to show what types of controls should be centralized and what 
should be decentralized in order to favor adaptation. Two earlier studies, 


5 Jessup, Walter A. The Social Factors Affecting Special Supervision in the Public 
Schools of the United States. Contributions to Education, No. 43. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1911. 

6 Knott, Widnell D. Influence of Tax-Leeway on Educational Adaptability. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 785. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1940. 

7 Cillié, Francois S. Centralization or Decentralization? Contributions to Education, 
No. 789. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940. 
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by W rightstone “ and Neulen,’ also throw light on certain state financial 
policies as related to adaptability. ) 

The above studies all deal with diffusion through the state. In applying 
our measures, we were content to credit a community with having made 
an adaptation if that adaptation had been made as a matter of policy even 
though it may have been found only in a single school in a local school 
system, Ebey’s study '® has thrown considerable light on the process in- 
volved in bringing about diffusion within a large city system—St. Louis. 
In his investigation, he started with the assumption that much could be 
gained by considering a large city system as an aggregation of com- 
munities and in that respect comparable to a centralized state. On the 
same assumption Cillié’s study has an important bearing on the internal 
structure of large cities as well as upon the allocation of controls as be- 
tween central state agencies and local state agencies. 


LIVELY SCHOOLS 


The Pennsylvania study is concerned not only with the time chart 
of diffusion but it is also concerned with 67 factors that might be related 
to adaptability: wealth, expenditure and tax leeway, size of community, 
type of community, nature of the population, nature of the community, 
and a long series of other factors. An intensive study of these factors was 
made in 48 communities, 36 of which constituted a statistical sample of 
the State. In addition, the study sought to throw light on the nature of 
human participation in the adaptation process. If we are concerned with 
reducing the educational lag of the school system, we must not only 
understand what social and economic factors condition adaptability, 
what structural features of the school system favor it, but also the nature 
of human participation. In reality, all that we discover about the effects 

8 Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Stinnilation of Educational Undertakings. Contributions to 
Education, No. 562. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1933. 

®Neulen, Lester N. State Aid for Educational Projects in the Public Schools. Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 308. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1928. 

Ebey, George W. Adaptability Among the Elementary Schools of an American 


City. Contributions to Education, No. 817. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1940. 
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of forces outside our immediate control, and even those structural factors 
which are presumably within our control, is simply for the purpose of 
spurring on the human participants to adapt. 

Highly stimulating was the finding that occasionally a single indi- 
vidual—a school superintendent or a dynamic teacher—may by sheer 
force of leadership overcome seemingly insuperable difficulties. We 
must remember, however, that we cannot afford to count on the emer- 
gence of enough such persons to make it safe to be oblivious to the 
structural factors conditioning adaptability. 

A recently published study of Rhode Island” threw further light on 
such factors. No Rhode Island community falling below the average 
expenditure for the United States had made any great headway in adapt- 
ing its schools to generally recognized needs. At the other extreme, no 
community falling below about one and one-half times the national 
average fell low in this respect. In between these two expenditures almost 
the whole range of adaptation was discovered. We can say that schools 
below the national average of expenditure are rarely lifted to a high 
plane; schools more than 50 per cent above the national average are 
rarely dropped to a low plane. In between, human successes and failures, 
or other potent factors, account for a wide range of achievement. By and 
large, then, schools that have a setting which combines favorable factors 
are the early introducers, the experimenters, and the best adapted. They 
are the “lively” schools. These favorable settings, as discovered from the 
Pennsylvania study, may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Suburban communities, either in themselves making up a wide range of 
population types or constituting a part of a larger community with such 
characteristics, or isolated communities with a cross-section of social and eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

In size, the communities with more than fifty teachers are more favorable 
than smaller communities, and those having expenditures considerably in 
excess of $2,000 and much rather than little economic ability are more favor- 
able as early introducers. 

Socio-economic status of the people of a community is related to adapt- 
ability and may be estimated from the dominant occupational groups or from 
the educational level of the population. As noted earlier, it seems to be more 


11 Schools for Our Children. Report of The Commission on the Legal Structure of 
Rhode Island Public Education. The Commission, Providence, R. I., 1941. 
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important to have a group of persons with particularly good education and 
with unusual understanding of educational problems than to have a relatively 
high average for the whole community. 

Communities havi ing a well- trained teaching staff recruited from a variety 
of teacher-training institutions and particularly those having a sizable minority 
of teachers above the general level are more likely subjects for early intro- 


duction of adaptations. 
The most likely early introducer is the community that now rates high in 


adaptability. Those that adapt more adapt earlier.’* 


The recent study of Rhode Island,’* which was the first check on 
adaptability that included practically an entire state, gives strong indi- 
cation that changes that do not exist in relatively poorly adapted schools 
tend to be added on. Such schools have grown by accretion. In the 
highly adapted schools the change is more than the sum of accretions; it 
has an integrated quality. 


SCHOOL CONTROL AS A SAMPLE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
WAY OF LIFE 


In spite of the fact that, legally, education is a function of the state, in 
the American tradition control of the schools has been kept close to the 
people. Having no such thing as the right to home rule, we have never- 
theless cherished local control of our schools. In recent years there have 
been vast inroads made upon home rule. It was a recognition of this fact 
in connection with the writer’s work on state school finance that led 
him into the study of adaptability, for our writers on local control of 
schools had claimed that home rule gave opportunities for variation, for 
improvements; in brief, for adaptation. The writer was struck with the 
lack of concrete evidence on this and went out to seek for it, pro and 
con. 


Looking over the arguments as they were available,"* the adaptability 


12 Mort and Cornell, American Schools in Transition, pp. 412-413. 
13 Schools for Our Children. 


14 A wide search of the arguments resulted in a vast range which were first summarized 
and reported briefly in Mort and Cornell, Adaptability of Public School Systems (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938) and later ex- 
tended, classified, and reported in detail in Studenski and Mort, Centralized vs. Decen- 
tralized Government in Relation to Democracy (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1941). 
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argument appeared to be critical. Does home rule, in fact, help us keep 
schools up to date and lively? If home rule carries the vitamins in our 
educational diet, just what aspects of home rule carry these vitamins? 

There is not space here to review the details of the analysis. They are 
given in considerable detail in the monograph, Adaptability of Public 
School Systems. Here it will be sufficient to say that the analysis led 
to the belief that most of these home rule vitamins which presumably 
save us from educational rickets come from particularly favored com- 
munities and that few of them will be found in the communities of low 
expenditure level. This hypothesis, which grew out of state aid studies in 
New Jersey *® and Maine,” was subjected to test in the study, American 
Schools in Transition in the sampling of 48 communities. The practical 
coverage of Rhode Island in the Rhode Island finance survey" gave 
more evidence which, because of the fact that it is not a sample, con- 
firms the hypothesis even more strongly. It is quite clear that schools 
much below the present average expenditure of the United States do not 
take on even those practices which are fairly well established. Home 
rule makes little positive contribution to education in these areas. The 
indications are that it is a retarding influence, although we cannot say 
convincingly that there are not other fruits of home rule which would 
be lost under a centralized system. It is clear, however, that if we expect 
home rule not to retard the diffusion of established ideas, we must set a 
minimum educational expenditure comparable to that which is found in 
the average in the United States. Drawing on the New Jersey and Maine 
studies, this position was taken hypothetically some years ago as one 
basis for setting a minimum program for public education in the writer's 
proposals on federal aid.”° 

15 Op. cit. 

16 School Costs and Economies in the State of New Jersey. Volume I, Report of the 
Governor’s School Survey Commission, Trenton, N. J., 1933; Reconstruction of the 


System of Public School Support in the State of New Jersey. Volume II, Report of the 
Governor’s School Survey Commission, Trenton, N. J., 1933. 


11 The Financing of the Public Schools of Maine. Report of a Survey of State and 
Local Support of Public Schools. Augusta, Maine, 1934. 
18 Op. cit. 


19 Op. cit. 


20 Mort, Paul R. Federal Support for Public Education. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1936. 
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Analyzing the results, it appears that if home rule is to be taken as the 
active participation of the public in policy formation, much of it lacks 
authenticity. The vast majority of decisions are made by the superin- 
tendent and instructional staff, with a minimum of participation by 
boards of education, and practically no participation by the community 
at large. Communities sometimes rise up to destroy an adaptation; more 
frequently they accept it without any clear appreciation of its meaning. 
This is a far cry from the home rule of a simpler era. It is at least in part 
a product of the increased complexity of educational issues. Perhaps 
communities with expenditures much below the present average of the 
United States do not usually employ teachers and supervisory officers of 
a sufficient caliber to interpret to the public the demands upon the schools 
made by a rapidly advancing educational science and practice or, perhaps 
more probably, lack of adequate wages denies them the books, magazines, 
professional meetings, and other forms of voluntary in-service training. 
Whatever the explanation may be, such schools are, by and large, 
laggard schools. 

On the positive side we must ask whether or not the able communities 
are actually providing conditions which result in the discovery of needs 
and the invention of adaptations to meet thein. On this question the 
studies have not as yet been able to throw clear light. These, however, 
are the communities which make the early introductions and carry on 
the experimental work necessary to “chase the bugs out of inventions” 
developed elsewhere. There is every likelihood that their record of actual 
recognition of need and invention will prove to be such as to justify the 
faith in the adaptive qualities of home rule. Here at the top end of the 
expenditure scale seems to be the greatest source of the vitamins of home 
rule. 

There are two reasons why the studies have not revealed much in this 
area: one, few communities at double or more the average expenditure 
level of American schools have been subjected to study; and two, it has 
become increasingly clear that the instruments thus far developed for 
the study of adaptation have their chief value in the measure of the 
spread of recognized adaptations. The instruments are still to be de- 
veloped for the recognition of emerging understandings and incipient 
inventions. Studies now being initiated point directly to these questions. 
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Because of the high concentration of well-financed districts within a 
short distance of New York City, the study of the problem is facilitated 
and there is hope that it will soon yield to research. 

The problem is of tremendous significance because of the present pub- 
lic tendency to look with suspicion on high expenditure school districts, 
to reduce their state aid, to place restrictions about them. It is to be 
hoped that we shall be able to discover and classify the vitamins in these 
school districts and learn to make greater use of them before this genera- 
tion, in ignorance of their qualities, destroys them. 

It should be stated that the presence of these vitamin-producing school 
districts is largely an accident. A dozen years ago there was only the 
vaguest notion that they represent the concentration of what vitamins 
home rule produces to save us. The people of these school districts, and 
oftentimes even the professional staff, were not aware that they were 
performing a unique function for American education. That American 
education has been relatively lively is probably due, in no small degree, 
to the accident of the existence of these communities. We may hope that 
the fuller understanding of the processes involved will lead us to make 
greater use of their productive powers than has come from the natural 
accidental processes as they have operated in the past. 

Finally it should be said that the writer does not take the position 
that there are not other sources of educational vitamins, even within the 
realm of home rule, and that they should not be discovered and de- 
veloped. His point of view, that attention should now be concentrated 
upon the high expenditure districts, arises from concern over the im- 
mediate danger of the loss of the phenomenon of high expenditure dis- 
tricts from the American scene. 

These are but a few of the questions that are posed by the series of 
studies that have sought to learn more about the process of educational 
change, in all its aspects, in the hope that a better understanding would 
lead to the invention of ways of improving the basic efficiency of the 
American school system. 











The Columbia University Cooperative 
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Teacher Education 


By E. S. EVENDEN 
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URING the 1920’s there were several well-known developments in the 
D education of teachers that gave direction to subsequent changes. 
The proportion of our population in high school and in institutions of 
higher education increased very rapidly; school systems expanded serv- 
ices and personnel; and educational costs mounted steadily. In the late 
twenties, with the then approved standards of preparation, there devel- 
oped a surplus of teachers that caused widespread concern among officers 
of school systems and placement directors of institutions preparing 
teachers. 

The financial depression beginning in 1929 helped to accentuate the 
oversupply of teachers. During that period not only were many positions 
eliminated but many of the vacancies that did occur were filled by 
former teachers and persons from other lines of work who during the 
depression found teaching a much desired occupational haven. 

Although, in the early years of the depression, Opportunities were 
plentiful to raise standards for teachers and for educational service, they 
frequently were passed by because general budget reductions and pres- 
sures to “hire locally” and “hire cheap” often left abler and more re- 
cently prepared teachers in the ranks of the unemployed. 

In spite of these handicaps, however, the majority of the people of the 
United States maintained their faith in the efficacy of the public schools 
and several states were able to take advantage of the professional “ill 
winds” to raise standards for the professional preparation of new 
teachers. At the present time nearly a fourth of our states require four 
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years of pre-service educational preparation beyond the completion of 
high school for all new teachers while some states and many cities are 
demanding five years of college preparation for new teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. These changes have tended to increase both the actual 
and relative number of teachers holding earned Master’s degrees—mak- 
ing it in many places a pre-service degree instead of the in-service, post- 
graduate degree it used to be for teachers who desired to supplement 
their previously completed preparation in the light of their subsequent 
experience. 

During this same period there was a very rapid growth in the number 
and size of junior colleges. In 1917-1918 there were 46 junior colleges, 
with an enrollment of 4,504. In 1940 there were over 600 enrolling 
nearly a quarter of a million students. 

This rapid growth of the junior college and the equally rapid spread 
of the idea of continuing general education into and through the first 
two years of college have resulted in a tendency to delay the beginning 
of professional work for teachers until the junior year in college. 

All of these reverses and gains as well as many other social, educa- 
tional, and economic factors tended to direct attention toward the 
schools and more especially toward the teachers of the schools. Increas- 
ing numbers of perplexed citizens were looking hopefully toward Amer- 
ica’s teachers to solve or help solve such problems as unemployment, 
disillusioned and discouraged youth, economic reforms, social security, 
and growing world unrest. 


THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


In January, 1936, Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College pre- 
sented to the Problems and Plans Committee of the American Council 
on Education at Washington the urgent need for a study, on a nation- 
wide basis, of the methods of educating teachers and of the various 
means that could be used to encourage experimentation with and re- 
evaluation of existing programs of teacher education. This point of 
view was shared by President George F. Zook of the American Council 
and others, and soon similar suggestions began to come to the Council 
from various national organizations interested in the education of teach- 
ers, such as the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
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In response to this interest, President Zook asked some individuals and 
later a committee to consider the nature of the study that should be 
made, and sought support for such a project. 

During this same period the administrative officers and many of the 
staff members of Teachers College, Barnard College, and Columbia Col- 
lege were conscious of the fact that standards for the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers were being raised and that there was a steadily increasing 
number of students without teaching experience working for their Mas- 
ter’s degree in Teachers College. 

A detailed study of the group of students was made, and a special 
committee of the faculty was appointed to work out plans with Barnard 
College and Columbia College to meet the special needs of their stu- 
dents who wanted to enter the teaching profession and also to fulfill the 
New York State requirement of a Master’s degree for all new high 
school teachers by January 1, 1943. 

These plans had been worked out and some of them were well under 
way by 1938 when President Zook announced that a grant had been ob- 
tained from the General Education Board to finance a special study of 
the education of teachers under the direction of a Commission on 
Teacher Education with Dr. Payson Smith as chairman. Professor Karl 
W. Bigelow of the Teachers College Faculty was invited to serve as 
director of the five-year study. 

The Commission decided, as part of its total program, to encourage 
the study of pre-service and in-service education of teachers by cooper- 
ating with a small group of twenty nationally representative institutions 
of higher education, a group of fourteen representative city and county 
school systems and three state systems, all of which were already em- 
barked upon some interesting programs for the pre-service or in-service 
education of teachers. The Commission hoped by its collaboration to 
make the programs of the cooperating units more experimental, to assist 
in their more careful evaluation and in the dissemination of any helpful 
and stimulating findings. 

These units were selected in June, 1939, and Columbia University— 
Barnard College, Columbia College, and Teachers College—was selected 
as one of the cooperating institutions to engage in the field study 
project. 
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THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Under the added stimulus of participation in the Cooperative Program 
of the Commission, the program that had already been started by 
Barnard College, Columbia College, and Teachers College and that had 
the interested support of Dean Gildersleeve, Dean Hawkes, and Dean 
Russell, moved ahead with increased momentum. A committee was ap- 
pointed, representing the three colleges, and the necessary steps were 
taken during the Summer Session of 1939 to begin the cooperative pro- 
gram in September of that year. 

In describing the Cooperative Program in Teacher Education it should 
be remembered that it represents only one of a variety of programs for 
teacher education that are being followed at Teachers College and in- 
cludes only a very small proportion of the pre-service students. A study 
made of the more than 5,000 students enrolled in Teachers College last 
semester revealed the interesting fact that about two thousand of them 
reported no teaching or educational experience. 

The special Cooperative Program in Teacher Education includes at 
present two groups of students. The first is composed of students in 
Barnard College and Columbia College who are preparing to be teachers 
and who are willing to plan their studies so that they can spread their 
professional work over a three-year period—the junior and senior years 
of undergraduate work and the first year of graduate study. The second 
group is composed of graduates of liberal arts colleges who are without 
teaching experience and are enrolled in Teachers College for the Master's 
degree. 

The three-year post-junior college program for the Barnard and 
Columbia students may be briefly described by listing the characteristic 
activities of the undergraduate and then of the graduate programs. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


The undergraduate period has three principal phases as follows: 


1. Careful and continued selection and guidance before and during 
the junior and senior years by the regular guidance officers of Barnard 
College and Columbia College assisted by the representatives of the 
Guidance Division of Teachers College. 
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2. Four consecutive semesters of a united continuous educational 
seminar (3 points each semester—12 points in all) taught by a “team” 
of regular Teachers College faculty members assisted by special lecturers 
from the faculties of Barnard College, Columbia College, and Teachers 
College. This two-year seminar gives an introduction and orientation 
to teaching and an accumulating series of contacts with high school stu- 
dents and with teaching situations. (Professors Butts, John R. Clark, 
Driscoll, Hartmann, Woodring, and Dr. Linden.) 


3. Increased specialization in and mastery of the student’s field of 
major interest during the junior and senior years. 


THE GRADUATE PERIOD 


The pattern of work in the graduate year is similar for both groups— 
the Barnard and Columbia students and the graduates from the other 
liberal arts colleges. The distribution of points for the principal phases 
of the program varies slightly to adjust to the needs of each group. 

The graduate year provides for five interlaced lines of activity that 
continue throughout the year: 


1. Continued study, on the graduate level, toward mastery of the 
student’s subject matter field of specialization comprising about half of 
the year’s work (12-20 points for the year). 


2. A central seminar of general educational theory that considers the 
relationship of the larger aspects of education to society and to the spe- 
cific teaching problems that grow out of the other aspects of the pro- 
gram. This has been a special section of Education 200F taught by 
Professors Tewksbury and Watson, Mr. Benne, and representatives of 
the Divisional Seminars (4-8 points for the year). It is now planned to 
combine the work of this seminar with some of the content of the Basic 
Course in Curriculum and Teaching and to introduce phases of the 
workshop technique into its organization. 


3- Divisional seminars that develop the relationships within the con- 
tent of certain larger areas of knowledge and that present the instruc- 
tional problems of the broader areas. Divisional seminars have been 


organized in the following six areas or “broad fields” (4 to 6 points for 
the year): 
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(a) The language arts and humanities (Professors Grey, Carr, Girard, 
and Kramer). 

(b) Social sciences (Professors Hunt and Bestor and Miss Helen 
Carpenter). 

(c) Science and mathematics (Professors Powers, Reeve, J. R. Clark. 
and Arnold). 

(d) Art and music (Professors Pitts and Ziegfeld). 

(e) Home and community life and health (Professors Hughes and 
McCracken and Miss Forsyth). 

(f) Elementary education (Professors Hopkins, Mossman, Betzner, 
and others). 


4. Observation and practice teaching in Horace Mann or Lincoln 
school or in one of the schools in the metropolitan area Cooperating 
with Teachers College in providing laboratory facilities. These experi- 
ences serve to give professional motivation to many phases of the pro- 
gram and constitute a continuing measure of the student’s control of 
essential knowledge and skills. (Professors Stratemeyer and Woodring 
and Dr. Linden with divisional seminar representatives) (4 to 6 points 
for the year). 

5- A continuing program of guidance and counseling (Professors 
Lloyd-Jones and Driscoll, and advanced doctoral or post-doctoral 
students in guidance). (No credit.) 


During the graduate year each of the five lines of activity serves asa 
professional motivator of all the other lines. For example, if the general 
theory discussed in the Central Seminar on Monday does not work ina 
class at the Benjamin Franklin High School on the East Side on Tuesday 
or Wednesday, there is a chance to discuss it with the Divisional Seminar 
leaders later in the week and return to the Central Seminar at its next 
meeting with that question that all theorists should occasionally expect 
and sincerely welcome, namely, “I tried to apply the principles we dis- 
cussed at our last meeting and they didn’t seem to work. Was the trouble 
with me or with the principles or with both?” Before this question Is 
satisfactorily answered, advisers representing all five lines of activity may 
be involved. 

It should also be remarked that this special pre-service program is 
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affording some very valuable opportunities for doctoral candidates and 

t-doctoral students (of which there is an increasing number each 
year) to conduct special studies and obtain excellent training under the 
direct supervision of Teachers College faculty members. 

In addition to the activities which are primarily for the students, the 
staff members who are working especially with this cooperative program 
are concerned with three large pervasive problems: The first problem is 
to prepare a sharper and more helpful statement of the aims or objec- 
tives of a program for the education of teachers. This problem occupied 
the major part of the staff’s time during the first year and resulted in the 
formulation of a set of eight tentative objectives which are now being 
used as criteria of evaluation. The second problem is to develop ways by 
which the effectiveness of this or any other program of teacher education 
can be evaluated, both in terms of the needs of the students and of the 
field of teacher education. This phase of the program is under the general 
direction of Professor Lorge, assisted by Dr, Pace—a Commission Fellow 
in Evaluation—and several doctoral candidates. The third problem is to 
discover what, if any, phases of the special program should be incorpo- 
rated in other programs for the education of teachers in Teachers Col- 
lege. In making this analysis it is expected that parts of the program can 
be so analyzed and evaluated that the results will be of distinct help to 
other institutions in which teachers are being prepared and in which the 
curricula have elements similar to those in the Columbia University 
program. 


THE PROGRAM FOR 1941-1942 


The program as maintained last year and this year has carried five of 
the divisional seminars organized more or less on the basis of “broad 
fields” of subject matter. The divisional seminar in elementary education 
has been organized more on a “functional” or “core” basis—the content 
determined by the problems actually met by the students in their practice 
teaching. Next year it is planned to offer in Teachers College a seminar 
or conference group that will study the problems related to “basic” or 
“life functional” or “core” curricular in the secondary schools. This 
seminar will serve the needs of two groups of advanced students: the 
first, teachers or supervisors from cities in which the curricula for high 
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schools are or are to be organized on a functional core basis; the second, 
teachers from liberal arts colleges interested in preparing high school 
teachers to work with curricula organized on any of the newer bases, 
There is at the present time an increasing interest among liberal ans 
colleges in the education of teachers for the secondary schools and man 
of them are concerned over how to use their resources for the prepara- 
tion of teachers to work with any of the developing forms of secondary 
curricula. 

The General Education Board, upon recommendation from the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, is prepared to consider applications for 
eight fellowships of $1,000 each for next year, to be divided between 
these two groups of workers at Teachers College. In addition, the semi- 
nar will be open to a selected number of advanced students interested in 
either the public school or the liberal arts college phases of the problem. 
This work conference will be under the general chairmanship of Director 
Caswell and in immediate charge of Professors Featherstone, French, 
Tewksbury, an assigned professor from Barnard College, and one from 
Columbia College. Lecturers from all parts of the University will be used 
as special resources. 

It is planned that the eight fellows and the staff in immediate charge 
will collaborate during the year in the preparation of one or more bulle- 
tins or workbooks for teachers and others working with various forms 
of core curricula in the secondary schools or with the preparation of 
teachers to work with such curricula. The Commission on Teacher 
Education expects to distribute the findings of this work conference as 


one of its contributions designed especially to be of assistance to liberal 
arts colleges. 


The program, as briefly described in this article, is, as before men- 
tioned, only one of many in Teachers College and can be thought of as 
a transitional phase of an on-going responsibility. Its development has 
undoubtedly been facilitated and its evaluation will be more carefully 
made than probably would have been the case had Columbia University 
not been selected to cooperate with the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


The interest shown as well as the professional stimulation obtained 
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from Director Bigelow, Dr. Prall, Dr. Troyer, and other members of the 
Central Staff of the Commission on Teacher Education have been of 
direct value at numerous points in our program as have been the oppor- 
tunities to participate in the conferences, visits, workshops, and other 
activities of the Commission. 

Even with this stimulation from the outside, the accomplishments to 
date are largely the result of two internal factors. The first is the encour- 
agement and assistance of the administrative officers of the three colleges 
and their willingness to make the required adjustments in plans and per- 
sonnel. The second is the professional attitude of the Teachers College 
staff members who saw in this program a professional challenge. It offered 
the opportunity to study critically certain phases of teacher education in 
order that teachers might be better prepared to meet America’s prob- 
lems. Each of the staff members who has worked directly with this pro- 
gram has been willing to give the time and thought that such a program 
required because it is part of the Teachers College tradition to experi- 
ment with and demonstrate new methods and because of its hoped-for 
value to educational practice. 

















Measuring and Promoting Growth 


in Personality 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and JOHN P. HERRING 


His article will examine certain methods of measuring personality 
with a view to discovering which ones will best aid © achers to im- 
prove the personalities of their students. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL - PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 


There are a few physiological tests of the character aspects of per- 
sonality. One such is the lie detector. While one of the authors was absent 
from his rural home, a thief smashed a window, entered the home, and 
made off with portable portions of its furnishings. Suspicion pointed to- 
ward a certain man. He was arrested and brought before the author for 
examination. The author attached a blood pressure instrument to the 
suspect’s arm, determined his excitement plateau, and recorded what 
happened to the pressure when certain questions were asked. When the 
suspect lied, the blood pressure leaped upward. This physiological test 
seemed to provide clear evidence of the suspect’s guilt. 

To check the physiological test, the author prepared a list of words. 
All words were emotionally neutral or nearly so for anyone who had no 
intimate knowledge of the robbery and the articles stolen, but, for a per- 
son with guilty knowledge, some of the words were neutral and some 
were potentially disturbing. The suspect was instructed to respond to the 
verbal presentation of each word with the first word that came into his 
mind and to do so as quickly as possible. The time between stimulus word 
and response was recorded and witnesses noted the words which caused 
confusion. Again the evidence indicated guilt. 

Such physiological and psychological tests may be useful in detecting 
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culprits and bringing swift punishment as a future deterrent, but ob- 
viously they have only a very limited use for character building. 

Another psychological test is the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association 
Test. Here the subject is presented with a standard list of words to each 
of which he responds with the first word that comes to mind. The re- 
sponses can be scored for evidence of normality. This test will reveal 
whether the subject is abnormal in his responses, but it is not easy to tell 
whether the abnormality is due to erratic mental tendencies or to mental 
originality. And, in any event, all this may be connected with personality 
only by uncertain inference. Furthermore, the test itself does not indi- 
cate what should be done to improve matters. 

Then there are many psychological tests of the knife-edge variety. 
Thus a word like #zurther can be exposed so briefly that the student does 
not have time to see all the letters. He can then be asked to write the 
word he saw, guessing at it. Whether he writes mother or murder, for 
example, may be symptomatic of certain deep-seated predispositions, es- 
pecially if he responds similarly on many words. 

Or, a student’s loyalties may be disclosed by requiring him to answer 
Yes or No and without qualification to such a question as: Can a poor 
man get justice in the courts of the United States? The theory is that 
when a question is balanced on a knife edge, the student reveals his own 
attitudes by the choice he makes. But who knows on which side desirable 
character or personality lies? 

TYPE-CLASSIFICATION TESTS 

Then there are the somewhat similar tests which identify the per- 
sonality types to which a student belongs. Thus Harper, Thurstone, and 
others present statements of views on social issues and the student is 
asked to indicate agreement or disagreement. Agreement with radical 
statements discloses that a student is a radical. Or, more subtly, a student 
may be asked to state how many radicals appear in a mixed list of well- 
known leaders. The student who gives the largest figure is presumed to 
be the most conservative. But is it better to be radical or conservative? 

Coy has developed another type-classification test which discloses the 
degree of a student’s interest in art forms, such as painting, music, poetry, 
dancing, and fiction. Thus a student is asked to indicate the relative 
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degree of his interest in attending a concert by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an exhibition of modern paintings, a tea for some 
famous poet, and so on. The same themes are presented with many vari- 
ations. The student’s interests may be arranged in order quite readily, 
but it is not so easy to tell a teacher what she should do about it. If g 
student’s interest centers mainly in music, should he be encouraged to 
keep his focus there or should an attempt be made to scatter his interests? 

Bernreuter has developed a test which purports to reveal whether a 
student belongs to the introvert or extrovert type or whether he is 
masterful or submissive. Again, which personality type is preferable? As 
the children’s rhyme goes, “Some like ’em hot and some like ’em cold.” 

Similarly, Terman has developed a test which discloses whether a 
student is more masculine or more feminine. Here the teacher can be 
somewhat surer of what to do. Feminine boys should be helped to de- 
velop masculinity and masculine girls should be aided to become more 
feminine. But even this is disputed, especially by women who feel acutely 
that those of their sex are handicapped. 

All these ingenious tests which group students into types are useful, 
particularly in vocational and social guidance, but they offer teachers 
only limited help in the day-to-day task of improving the personality of 
their students in personality’s multitudinous aspects. 


ADJUSTMENT TESTS 


Then there are a series of tests by such authors as Maller, Pintner, 
Symonds, and Bell which measure the adequacy of a student’s adjust- 
ment to school or to his environment generally. These tests appear to be 
much nearer to the teacher’s concern. Even so, there is still a lack. Not all 
agree that the aim of education is to help students to adjust. A certain 
amount of adjustment, yes, but also a certain amount of revolt. Also, 
many of these tests tend to elicit evidences of adjustment by inquiring 
about dreams and other operations of the unconscious. All this helps in 
the identification of that abnormal fringe of students who should receive 
the attention of a psychiatrist before the maladjustment becomes acute. 
But, here again, the value lies more in measurement, interpretation, and 


general guidance for the administrator than in detailed guidance for 
the teacher. 
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The foregoing appraisal of the advantages and disadvantages of exist- 
ing instruments for teaching was made in order to derive criteria for 
guiding the efforts the authors were making to prepare a more adequate 
instrument. To this end the following criteria for the construction of a 
personality scale were evolved. 


1. It should be a measuring-teaching instrument. Measurement makes 
an important contribution to motivation, and an instrument that is not an 
intimate part of the learning process is likely to remain unused by teach- 
ers or to be relatively unproductive of growth if used casually. 


2. It should be a rating scale. Subjective ratings, after reasonably ade- 
quate observation of the one being rated, are extremely accurate and 
very important. Our rating of a person may not be just, but it accurately 
reflects what we think of him, and what we think of him is a matter of 
great consequence both to him and to us. Even sincere self-ratings may 
be far too severe or much too generous, but they accurately reflect 
what a person thinks of himself and this, too, is very important. Subjec- 
tive self- and other-ratings are probably the most important and the most 
sensitively accurate measurements in the whole realm of the science of 
education. Furthermore, a rating is the only type of instrument which 
can be applied expeditiously to that vast area called personality. 


3- It should employ a rating scale of nine steps, using the values of 
1, 2, 35 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and g, with every step defined by words or phrases 
which show clear progression and non-overlapping among themselves. 


4. It should consist of trait items, each so worded that the higher the 
rating given an individual or the more he has of the trait the better per- 
sonality he has. 


5. It should not consist of traits, such as extraversion or introversion, 
masterfulness or submissiveness, and the like which are sometimes good 


and sometimes bad or which are good up to a certain point and then turn 
bad. 


6. It should consist of traits each worded with just the degree of 
stringency to cause the ratings made of a typical group to cluster around 
the center of the scale. 


7. It should consist of traits thought to be modifiable by effort, not 
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traits like stature and intelligence thought by many experts to be rela- 
tively unalterable by effort. 


8. It should consist of readily-visible, normal, wholesome, everyday 
traits described in simple, commonly employed words, and may be used 
by any student, teacher, parent, or organization. 


g. It should consist of personality manifestations analyzed down to the 
grass roots so as to provide for diagnosis and to indicate to the learner 
and teacher where to take hold. 


10. It should be comprehensive, covering a hundred or more trait- 
items, to prevent improper emphasis. 


11. It should be capable of being abbreviated down to the smallest 
item, to permit focalization in learning, teaching, or surveys. 


12. It should yield ever-comparable scores in terms of the same, 
easily understood rating scale, whether they are trait-item scores, sub- 
test scores, or total-test scores. 


13. It should be designed to be operated entirely by students, so as to 
save the teacher’s time for guiding students’ growth. 


14. It should consist of traits which have continuity from childhood 
to superior adulthood, thus providing an instrument which may be used 
cooperatively and, in common, by students and teachers and parents, 
thereby exemplifying the idea that the development of every personality 
is a community enterprise. Also young persons are more likely to accept 
an instrument to which older associates look for guidance. Children 
suspect, and often correctly, that character education is something for 
the young only. 

15. It should be designed to promote the democratic way of life. Even 
so it should not be the aim to develop personalities for an ideal world nor 
to develop personalities subservient to the status quo. Rather it should be 
used to develop better personalities for the here-and-now-and-next. 


16. It should be so designed and the method of rating be such that 
scores are automatically interpreted, if this is desired, or may at the same 
time and without alteration be considered merely descriptive, thus per- 
mitting any investigator to attach his own values and make up any com- 
bination of items for particular prognostic research or other purposes. 
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17. It should not lose value from repeated use or from placing it in 
the hands of students. It should be of such nature that, unlike most tests, 
coaching on it would increase its value. 


18. Again, unlike most tests, it should have no norms. When the 
primary purpose of a test instrument is to teach rather than measure, and 
when, in addition, all scores have a clear meaning in terms of a visible, 
motivating goal, it is probably unwise to provide norms lest they induce 
satisfaction with an admittedly unsatisfactory situation. 


19. It should not violate, either in itself or its influence, the organic or 
Gestalt conception of personality. Since an organism expresses itself in 
many specific ways, and since a knowledge of these ways will help teach- 
ing, the use of many behavior items does not imply a violation. Usually 
the teacher should give specific attention to specific modes of response, 
but obviously he should never neglect the total situation and organism. 


20. It should not purport to tap diagnostically every dynamic of per- 
sonality. Deep-seated influences concealed in obscure psychological or 
physiological regions may cut across many trait-items. Also, when an 
individual’s personality manifestations are what they are because he 
belongs to some psychiatric type, if any, such as hysteroid, cycloid, 
paranoid, schizoid, or epileptoid, the individual needs the attention of a 
specialist. A defect in personality, however, is much more likely to be 
due to lack of attention or motivation. When a teacher has used this test 
as a means of evaluating the personality of the student and looked for 
every causative factor in the student himself, in his developmental his- 
tory, and in his total environment, and has done his best in view of all 
these, but still sees no improvement in the student, then a clinical special- 
ist should be consulted. The extensive, continuous use of the proposed 
instrument should make teachers, counselors, and students increasingly 
sensitive to subtle, dynamic factors of personality, and stimulate them 
to seek diagnostic information from books and specialists. 


21. It should not provide a list of pure traits. If such pure traits exist 
and if we knew what they were, it would still be preferable probably to 
employ in such a teaching instrument normal, well-known, recognizable 
behavior manifestations, so that trait-items may overlap one another and 
reinforce one another as they do and should do in both school and life. 
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22. It should be accompanied by instructions for its use which will 
tend to eliminate the so-called halo effect, namely, the tendency to rate 
a person the same on all items. The halo spreads most readily to traits 
whose functioning has not been observed. The instructions should tend 
to eliminate these areas of ignorance by stressing the necessity of rapport. 
The lives of most persons are like icebergs—two-thirds beneath the 
surface. To glimpse this all-important two-thirds the teacher must firmly 
believe that personality cannot be policed into students or anyone else 
and that school marks have no place in this area of personality. The 
teacher’s relation to a student’s confidences should be the same as a doc- 
tor’s relation to a patient’s confidences. Again, the instructions should 
tend to eliminate halo effect by emphasizing the importance of a diversi- 
fied curriculum and broad experiences for the students so as to permit the 
teacher to observe students and students to observe one another in many 
situations. 
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I Listen to Children 


A Study of the Use of a Literature Radio Series 
in a Fifth Grade 


By MAE O'BRIEN 


TEACHER, FIFTH GRADE, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN I am confronted with particularly baffling problems in my 
daily work with ten-year-old children, it is then that I listen 
more intently than ever to the children’s reactions. 

Among the problems that seem to demand attention at the present 
time are those related to the use of radio in the classroom, For example, 
might not good literary programs, like good musical programs, heard 
and discussed during school hours, help raise the standards of the lis- 
teners both in their choice of radio programs and of books? Can the non- 
commercial broadcasts heard during school hours compete with the com- 
mercial programs in attracting and holding the interest of the children? 
What do the children like in a radio program? What do they dislike in 
a program? Will discussion of radio programs help develop critical 
thinking? 

The best way to obtain answers to some of these questions seemed to 
be through a tryout in the classroom of an educational non-commer- 
cial radio series. 

In undertaking the experiment, it was realized that certain limitations 
in the use of children’s reactions as a source of data must be recognized. 
For example, there is no proof that children really think what they say 
about radio programs any more than about any of the other areas they 
so freely discuss in the modern school. Unlike objective data obtained 
from scientific apparatus or statistical studies, data concerning children’s 
reactions as revealed in what they say spring from an intangible source. 
We know all too little about that illusive inner self from which spring 
the attitudes and ideas of children. Furthermore, the tendency of many 
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children to say that which they believe will meet with the approval of 
their peers must be recognized. It was realized also that if children’s re- 
actions were to be considered significant, they must be accumulated 
over a continuous period of time—hour after hour; day after day; week 
after week—the length of time depending upon the nature of the prob- 
lem. 

Having chosen children’s reactions as a source of data concerning the 
use of radio in the classroom, there arose the problem of recording these 
reactions in a form which would make evaluation possible. Three 
methods of recording were chosen: the teacher’s notes following the 
discussion; a selected observer’s notes taken during the discussion; and 
dictaphone recordings. 

The study was limited to one particular group of eighteen ten-year- 
old children of the fifth grade of Horace Mann School. Although this 
was the first experience the children had had in evaluating a radio series 
heard during school hours, the technique of discussion had been part of 
their school experience from kindergarten to fifth grade. They accepted 
the responsibility of evaluating a radio series as they would assume the 
responsibility of discussing their cafeteria problems or any other prob- 
lems arising in their daily living about which they, themselves, could 
bring constructive action. 

For study and evaluation, the Thursday morning series, Tales from 
Far and Near, of the American School of the Air was selected. The 
series consisted of radio adaptations of children’s books which were 
chosen by a committee of The Arts in Childhood Association. The 
adaptations for radio were written by a member of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System staff. The selection of this series was based upon the 
teacher’s judgment which had been influenced by organized radio lis- 
tening under the direction of experts. 


There were five principal reasons why the Tales from Far and Near 
series was chosen: 


1. It was believed that the children would thoroughly enjoy the 
program. 


2. The maturity level of the series seemed to be appropriate for the 


age group. 
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3. Through discussing the problem of radio likes and dislikes, it was 
believed that the group could make a contribution to the improvement 
of the series and that the educational value of the series could be en- 
riched through this critical discussion. 

4. It was believed that the series would compete in interest and dra- 
matic appeal with the familiar fifteen-minute commercial programs for 
children. Like the commercial programs, some of the programs of this 
series required little or no preliminary preparation for enjoyment, 
thereby meeting commercial programs “on their own ground” so to 
speak. One important point of difference which justified the use of 
school time for the series was the fact that it surpassed many of the com- 
mercial programs in quality of content and production. It was hoped 
that such a series would acquaint ten-year-old children with a kind of 
radio program equal in interest and adventure to the commercial pro- 
grams. 

5. This literature series seemed particularly well adapted to inter- 
mediate grades (that is, the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades) in which in- 
dependent leisure reading is an important objective in the reading pro- 
gram. 


What the children actually said about a radio program heard during 
school hours can be read in the following excerpts taken from the dicta- 
phone recordings of a discussion of “Robin Hood,” one of the programs 
in the Tales from Far and Near series. The group did not know that 
their discussion was being recorded. So far as the writer is aware, this 
was the first attempt anywhere to record children’s voices during a 
class discussion. The results justify further experimentation in the use 
of the dictaphone as a means of obtaining data on children’s reactions 
during discussion periods. A mechanical instrument which will provide 
objective data and which will eliminate laborious, longhand note-taking 
on classroom procedures over a continuous period of time deserves 
careful consideration by those interested in the evaluation of elementary 
instruction. Furthermore, “Robin Hood” was one of the eight programs 
of the series heard on a radio transcription. There was no evidence that 
the fact that this broadcast was a transcription lessened the children’s 
enjoyment. 
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Excerpts FROM DicTAPHONE RECORDINGS OF CHILDREN’S Discussion 
OF THE Broapcast, “Rosin Hoop” 


Joun: I thought Little John was very good, because in the book he was 
always very anxious for a fight. 


Here a boy expresses his preference for true portrayal of the characters 
in the original story. 


Harotp: I was going to say that those two (movie and broadcast of 
“Robin Hood”) were alike, but the difference between the movie, “The Blue- 
bird,” and the book, “The Bluebird”—I didn’t think there was very much 
resemblance. All three of them in “Robin Hood” go together—the movie, the 
book, and the radio program. “The Bluebird” didn’t. (Harold adds that he 
was disappointed in the moving picture because it did not stay with the book.) 


In preparation for hearing the transcription of “The Bluebird” the 
teacher read parts of the play aloud.! Harold had also attended the mov- 
ing picture, “The Bluebird,” with his class. This variety of experience 
gave him a wider basis of comparison. 


Peter: It was too short. They just had one adventure—I mean about the 
tinker. They didn’t have the others. 

Auice: They couldn’t put a whole book into one little radio program. 
They picked a good part and made it exciting. They really picked a good part. 

TEACHER: What would you say was one of the most important things thus 
far in making the Tales from Far and Near series successful? 

Autce: To keep with the book—don’t make a whole original story of 
your own, and, also, don’t try to get the whole book into the program. Pick 
some good part. 


Children’s educational broadcasts need to be critically examined from 
the standpoint of the amount of content in each broadcast. There is 
danger of thrusting too much information, not only into social studies 
broadcasts, but also into a literature series. 


TEACHER: Just any book? 

Auice: No, get a good book too. . . . It has to be a good book. I mean 
you can’t just say it is a bad broadcast if the book isn’t good. 

Satty: What they could do, I think, if they got a very, very long book 
would be to continue it, and take a long time. 

TEACHER: You might suggest then for the series next year that “Robin 
Hood” is good enough for two broadcasts, one following the other each 
week. Maybe the specialists working at the Columbia Broadcasting System 


1 This transcription was one of the Great Plays Series and was obtained through the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company. 
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will tell us it would not be practical, but we will suggest it for “Robin Hood.” 

Newt: If they do have it, don’t have it continued for a very long time, for 
we don’t want it like a serial. 

Teacuer: What objections do you have to serials? 

Nett: You might not be able to listen to all the programs. (Nell offers 
a solution to this problem by suggesting that each broadcast in the serial be 
written in such a way that the second one could be enjoyed without having 
heard the first broadcast.) 

Auce: I think I'd rather have all different stories, unless they couldn't pos- 
sibly make it. (The majority of the class agrees with Alice, but the opinion is 
expressed that since “Robin Hood” is such a good book, two programs might 
be included. Sally suggests that a chapter concerning Maid Marian would be 


good for a second program.) 


Donald warns against the danger of a series like Tales from Far and Near 
having in it what he dislikes in a particular commercial series. . . . “They 
have one act and they keep it for about seven different times—no, about four- 
teen different times, about two weeks. . . .” In order to avoid this on the 
Tales from Far and Near series, Donald suggests, . . . “maybe just two very 
exciting parts in the book and then finish them off fast. . . .” Donald par- 
ticularly objects to the long-drawn-out serial, and he thinks that the reason 
commercial programs have them is “. . . to try and make more of him and 
be the hero and every thing. At the pr of it they put a very exciting part like 
the gangsters were getting away in the car. Then in the beginning of the next 
program, they have him take a rifle and shoot it, shoot the rifle and then cut 
the steering wheel. . . .” 


The teacher is fully aware of the dangers of Donald’s wild story, but 
decides to let him “get it off his chest.” Those listening who have never 
heard this commercial program might be making up their minds to listen 
to it that very ev ening. The teacher finds herself in one of those some- 
what baffling situations, not unfamiliar to most classroom teachers, in 
which she is not sure what to do next. 


Teacuer: Do you like that? 
Donatp: No, there are too many impossible things. 


Just what the teacher would have said had Donald replied “Yes” to this 
question remains a mystery. The dictaphone recording reveals the mock 
seriousness in this boy’ s voice as he relates his tale, yet he might be 
encouraging listeners to investigate for themselves. 


Bobby offers another suggestion regarding radio adaptations in his com- 
ment, “Key up to one point not several. Sometimes there are three exciting 
things and you break it up too much. There are two themes in it. I had an 
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example but I can’t remember it. When one man is talking and then another 
boy is talking to his mother and this man is talking to another man. . . .” 


Bobby’s illustration might be obscure, but his point is quite clear—that 
too many characters in a scene clutter it up and add confusion. Com. 


mercial programs rarely err in this direction, but often educational 
broadcasts tend to overlook this boy’s point. 


In answer to the question, “What is it that makes a good broadcast?” dif- 


ferent replies are given: for example, good speech; good sound effects; good 
story. 


The children seem to be using ideas accumulated through organized 
radio listening. Care must be taken, however, that these reactions have 
meaning. Isolated from examples the points made are quite meaningless, 
Their reactions here tend to indicate that listening, with guidance, to 
good radio programs, like listening to good music, helps to build up 


standards of appreciation. The question of what makes a good broadcast 
is continued. 


Satty: I think to get the real feeling of the story, like in “The Peddler’s 
Cart,” the feeling Deborah had when she was frightened. 


Sally has called attention to another important point. Good radio pro- 
grams for children should have actors and actresses with excellent dra- 
matic ability. None but the best acting ability should have a place in 
broadcasts for children. 


Patsy: I want music that fits the story, like in “The Five Hundred Hats,” 
the music fitted in with the hats. 


The unique way in which the music seemed to speak a language in the 
program, “The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins,” did not 
go unnoticed by this child. In the broadcast instead of someone saying, 


“Off with his hat!” the sound of the organ expressed the idea much better 
than words. 


FLoreNnce: I think one reason we liked “Robin Hood” so much was be- 
cause they had clear voices and you could see the peddler walking along the 
dusty road and you could see them drinking the ale. 


Here a child gives an example of the importance of good diction in 
children’s programs. “They had clear voices” is her way of saying that 
good diction contributes to children’s enjoyment of radio programs. 


Following the child’s comment about liking “clear voices,” the teacher calls 
attention to commercial broadcasts, remarking that many children enjoy 


them, even though they have poor diction. “They have plots and excitement 
also. What is it that makes the difference?” 
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her Ken: The story. 
Teacuer: You like the story in spite of the poor speech? 
hat Ken: We can stand it. 
= Perhaps if commercial broadcasters knew that there are children who 
nal enjoy a program in spite of, not because of, poor diction, they might 
encourage children’s “friends-of-the-air” to set an example of good 
lif. diction. That this can be done without the use of pedantic, pedagogic 
of language which detracts from interest has been proved, to a small extent 
at least, in the discussion of this broadcast of “Robin Hood.” As pointed 
out by a child during the discussion, the story is the important thing. The 
ed poorer the story, the more must it be sprinkled with poor diction, 
ve slang, or other feeble means of arousing interest. Pronouncing “little bit” 
SS, as “lil’ bit” or “kind of hard” as “kinda hard,” does not add to the interest 
to of a broadcast. These examples are not quoted from a character speaking 
up in dialect or with an accent in the portrayal of a dramatic scene. They 
ast are words which were spoken during the ordinary conversation of a 
radio personality to whom thousands of children listen. The writer tends 
to conclude that children have listened to this radio personality over a 
I's | period of years, not because of the enjoyment of either his diction or his 
stories, but because he has the gift of portraying through his voice a 
“ friendly attitude toward children, a gift, incidentally, too infrequently 
portrayed in teachers’ or parents’ voices. 


te Educators, for the most part, have not exerted themselves (except 
| through adverse criticism) in attempting to point out to commercial 
broadcasters their great responsibility in helping to improve children’s 

hg diction. 
There might be sharp differences of opinion regarding whether or not 
the content of a program is psychologically harmful to most children, 





he | but all will agree that children tend to imitate the kind of speech they 
ot | hear around them—in their homes, their schools, and over the air. 
g, 
er | Continuing the trend of the discussion on a comparison of commercial pro- 
grams with in-school broadcasts, the teacher asks if the group thinks a broad- 
. cast of Tales from Far and Near could compete with a fifteen-minute com- 
“ | mercial program. 
Ken: You wouldn’t have any competition. The boy or girl who doesn’t 
. | have so much emphasis in school about radio would pick the commercial any 
~ time. I’m sure of it. 
a | . . . . . 
This comment calls attention again to the question: Can in-school listen- 
ing help to build up standards of better out-of-school listening? 
ls 
y Teacuer: Do you think it would make any difference to the boy trained 
it in listening? 


Ken: Yes, but how many boys and girls are? Not 50 per cent even. 
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Again the teacher is trying to test the assumption that children’s out-of- 
school listening will be improved by evaluating in-school listening. Ken's 
statistics might or might not be correct, but since the teacher doesn't 
know, she lets his comment pass. 

An interesting question has been raised. How many children listen to the 
radio in school? More difficult still to answer is: What is being done in 
the classrooms to help children develop desirable standards in judging 
radio programs? There is much evidence to show what is being done 
in the schools to help children become aware of good music, good art, 
good books, but there is little evidence to show that children are helped 


in evaluating radio programs, which have become an integral part of 
their daily experience. 


Teacuer: Maybe we’re fooling ourselves into thinking this radio training 
is working. Does it actually work with you? 

Ken: Yes, but it isn’t working on a large scale. Maybe 5 per cent of all 
the schools in the United States. 


Since the teacher does not know how nearly correct Ken’s statistics are, 
she offers no comment.” 


TreacHer: How about our own class? We don’t know about the United 
States as a whole. 


Ken: Our class isn’t going to do any good. 
The child is probably correct; nevertheless, if the ideas of many children 


were combined, there might be some interesting information for edu- 
cators and broadcasters. 


Treacuer: We can try in a small way. Does this talking about radio in 
school help you personally in improving your radio listening? 

Ken: To a certain extent. 

TracHER: What do you mean by “a certain extent’? 

Ken: I still like some stories that I liked before that have, as you say, bad 
language [he means poor diction] and fifteen-minute commercials and all 
that, and even though I do [enjoy Tales from Far and Near], | still have sort 
of a taste for it [commercial program]. 


Why should he not have “sort of a taste for it”? “Town Meeting of the 
Air,” or “Cavalcade of America” are heard by some people who wouldn't 
miss “Charlie McCarthy” or “Amos ’n Andy.” 

This child has a point, however, in saying that too few children have 
the opportunity of hearing good in-school broadcasts just as too few 
children hear good music. While building up standards of radio listening, 


2The New York Times of February 23, 1941, states, “. . . the programs are heard 


weekly by an estimated audience of nearly 10,000,000 boys and girls in approximately 
200,000 classrooms.” 
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care must be taken that the discussion does not become one of “This 
program instead of that one” but rather, “This program as well as that 


one. 


Teacuer: Maybe we will get more “Robin Hood” type of stories next 

year. What stories would you suggest? 
“ One child suggests writing to ask C.B.S. if they would consider some 
other stories for the Tales from Far and Near series. “Pigeon Post” by Arthur 
Ransome is suggested. The teacher calls attention to the kind of books that 
are best for radio adaptation. “You must think of stories without too much 
description. They must have conversation and action.” 

Ken still wants “Pigeon Post,” saying that it has in it much talking and 
adventure, and that it is by the same author as “We Didn’t Mean to Go to 
Sea” (one of 1939-1940 broadcasts of Tales from Far and Near series). 
“Skinny,” “Heidi,” “Oh Susanna,” “Mary Poppins,” “The Secret Garden,” 
“Swallows and Amazons” were also mentioned. Ken comments that the last 
mentioned is a continuation of “We Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea.” “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Little Women,” “Treasure Island”’ are added. 


In this discussion there seems to be evidence that there is a relation be- 
tween radio listening and reading interests. Furthermore, comparison of 
books for possible adaptation acquaints others with books with which 
they might otherwise be unfamiliar. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES GROWING OUT OF THE LITERATURE 
RADIO SERIES 


The children’s comments regarding possible book adaptations for 
another series of Tales from Far and Near closed the dictaphone re- 
cordings, but on the following day the children’s reactions were re- 
corded by a selected observer.* 

The observer’s notes reveal what scenes the children would like to 
have adapted for radio. The citations of these scenes show enthusiasm for 
the book mentioned and provide a partial answer as to whether children 
tend to name books their teacher or parents would like them to choose. 

The following extracts from the observer’s notes on the children’s dis- 
cussions illustrate the integration of reading with radio. From “Heidi” 
several scenes were mentioned: “the scene in which Deta takes Heidi 
from her grandfather,” “where she gets the kitten and the organ man 
comes in and tries to make her pay,” and “where the lame girl walks.” 


*Miss Maxine French, Critic Teacher, State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 
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Some children confused the movie with the book. This necessitated 
closer reading to find out what scenes were in the original story. Bambi 
was mentioned, and the scene in which he meets his cousin was sug- 
gested. Some children disagreed with the Bambi choice, saying it was too 
hard to have animal scenes. 

“Susannah of the Mounties” was another favorite. Scenes the group 
would like from this book include “the scene in the commissioner's 
house where Susannah is drawing mustaches on the pictures of the 
criminals,” “the scene with the dog and the skunk where they washed 
the dog and got twenty-five cents, so they tried to take other dogs 
around the skunk in order to make more money.” One child liked 
“Susannah of the Yukon,” “the scene where they are going to have a 
French lesson. Susannah goes to find the boy. He is all smelly with hair 
tonic so he tells her to put some on too, and they won’t have to take 
their lesson.” This exchange of ideas regarding books which children 
have enjoyed provides a variety in procedure from the usual book re- 
port period and requires more accurate reading. 

With the cooperation of our librarian, who is especially helpful in 
meeting our needs, a committee of children obtained all the books of 
the Tales from Far and Near series that were in the library. Other books 
of the series were brought from home. Children signed up for favorites 
and in this way the books were kept in circulation. About seventy per 
cent of the series was read by the group. 

Activities in speech and English grew out of the exchange of ideas 
relating to particular scenes. Good oral reading became an urgent neces- 
sity. Acting out informal dramatizations of scenes from book favorites 
provided more opportunity for speech activities. Diction, phrasing, and 
emphasis are especially important in reading radio scripts in which so 
much of the enjoyment of a scene depends upon the voice. 

A few children participated in writing scripts of scenes and present- 
ing them to the group. Writing synopses of scenes that might be used 
for adaptations and writing scripts of these scenes were other activities 
in which this group engaged. A written description of a scene from 
“Tom Sawyer” was summarized thus: “Tom was walking down the 
street in an exquisite state of happiness. He met this boy and they started 


a fight.” 
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An oral description recorded by the observer concerns another scene 
from “Tom Sawyer,” as follows: “There is one scene in which Tom is 
helping himself to the sugar. His aunt warned him what would happen. 
She didn’t exactly tell him but she said that there'd be a sort of war any- 
how. Later Sid comes in and reaches for a sugar lump. He breaks the 
bowl. Tom sits there thinking rosy, happy thoughts of how Sid would 
be punished. While he is sitting there thinking, Aunt Polly comes in. In 
the meantime Sid has slipped out. She sees Tom sitting so innocent and 
happy thinking these happy thoughts, and she grabs him by the cuff of 
the neck with one hand and he gets a switching.” 

A particularly interesting example showing the relation of reading to 
radio occurred during the children’s discussion of the radio program, 
“Children Who Live Forever.”* The children were told that Mr. Weeks 
selected ten children from literature about whom he believed ten-year- 
old children “will read with delight tomorrow or fifty years from to- 
morrow.” This group of children picked nine of Mr. Weeks’ ten (Jo 
March, Jim Hawkins, Tom Sawyer, Alice in Wonderland, Lord Faunt- 
leroy, Penrod, David Copperfield, Dorothy [Land of Oz], and Mowgli) 
but Hiawatha, Mr. Weeks’ choice, was completely rejected. “He wasn’t 
even real, just a legend.” 

The above discussions and activities relating to reading reveal the 
contribution of radio to the reading program. 


SUMMARY OF CHILDREN’S COMMENTS 


The children’s reactions to radio programs heard during school hours 
revealed certain definite preferences. Concerning the adaptation of books 
for radio this group of ten-year-old children suggest the following: 


1. Select good books. 
2. Portray characters as they exist in the original story. 
3. Be faithful to the original plot. 
4. Build up the background—‘“do not jump into the middle of the 
plot.” 
5. Bigger plots and “not so that you can see through them.” 
6. Watch out for the number of episodes used from a book; try to 
pick especially good parts from the book. 
’ Meet Mr. Weeks, a public service series of the National Broadcasting Company. 
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7. “Key to one point, not several,” do not have “two themes” in 
broadcast. 


These children have their reasons for rating programs like “Robin 
Hood” near the top of the 1939-1940 series. These reasons include: 
“good story, good build-up in background, good speech, good drama, 
good sound effects, good fade-outs, and good music.” The examples of 
these points, presented in the excerpts from dictaphone recordings, show 
that the training of children in critical listening is an educational objec- 
tive worth the teacher’s consideration. 

Only two of the twenty-one of the 1939-1940 series of Tales from 
Far and Near were rated poor. The five programs rated most popular 
were, in order of preference, as follows: “‘Sajo and the Beaver People”; 
“The Coconut Monkey”; “The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood”; 
“Sad Faced Boy”; “The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins.” 

It is interesting to note that “Sajo and the Beaver People” is largely 
narration, yet the narrator and the story itself were so good that the 
usual conclusion that “children like drama better than narration” has 
its exception in this story. 

Concerning the use of serials these children suggest the following 
points: 


1. The possibility of a serial for especially good books such as “Robin 
Hood.” At least two programs from such a good book in a scene with 
Marian in it. 

2. If serials are used, each broadcast should be a complete unit in it- 
self so that if one program is missed, the following broadcast can be en- 
joyed., 

3. If serials are used, a scene should “not be dragged out just to keep 
it going” as is done in some commercial programs. 


In comparing Tales from Far and Near with commercial programs, 
this group of children think that there are so few children who hear 
Tales from Far and Near, a comparison is impossible. When limiting 
the comparison to their own group, however, they agree that even 
though they enjoy Tales from Far and Near, they still like to listen to 
commercial programs. This is expressed in the statement, “I still have 
a taste for it.” 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS REGARDING A LITERATURE RADIO SERIES 


From this study and subsequent experience with the current series 
(1940-1941), the writer believes that the following points merit con- 
sideration in adapting books for classroom radio use: 


1. An exchange of opinion is needed between literary experts and 
classroom teachers as to what constitutes undesirable situations, such as 
prejudice, ridicule of a particular race or group, extreme cruelty, or 
excessive slang. Books which require changes in radio adaptation in order 
to avoid the above situations are questionable for a children’s literature 
series. 

2. Careful attention should be given to the particular age group to- 
ward which a literature radio series is to be directed. The 1939-1940 
radio series of Tales from Far and Near seemed to reach chiefly grades 
four, five, and six. In the current series, 1940-1941, there is an effort to 
include junior high school. Is there not danger that in reaching out to 
both age groups neither will be served? 

3. A literature radio series which would appeal to the intermediate 
grades four, five, and six would help teachers in guiding independent 
leisure reading of a large number of the 20,000,000 children now in the 
elementary grades. This need is illustrated by one sixth grade’s yearly list 
of approximately 400 leisure books, many of which contained 200 or 
more pages. The wide variety of reference books used in the subject 
matter fields of geography, history, and social studies adds to the load of 
the intermediate reading program. A radio series, therefore, in which 
outstanding children’s books are broadcast would be a contribution to the 
fiction phase of the intermediate reading program. Well-organized 
manuals relating to the literature radio series and compiled through the 
cooperative effort of classroom teachers and literary experts would be 
likely to encourage wider listening. 


COMMENTS ON THE USE OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 


1. A wider use of radio transcriptions (granted that the playback 
machine and quality of record are satisfactory) seems highly desirable 
for use in a literature radio series. This group of fifth grade children 
heard eight out of twenty-one broadcasts through the use of sixteen- 
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inch radio transcriptions on a playback machine. Because of other class 
activities it would have been impossible to have heard these broadcasts 
off the air. No child expressed a dislike for transcriptions. The advan- 
tages of transcriptions over direct radio reception include: 


(a) Programs can be heard at a time convenient for the teacher and 
children (an important psychological factor in one’s enjoyment 
of a program). 

(b) The possibility of static is absent in the radio transcriptions. 


2. Broadcasters and educators interested in educational programs 
should carefully consider the advantages of transcriptions for classroom 
use. . 

3- A much wider use of a literature radio series would be provided 
by the making of twelve-inch records for ordinary phonographs. 

4- The experimental use of playback machines and radio transcrip- 
tions in demonstration schools is highly desirable and acquaints many 
teachers with programs otherwise unknown. In a group of forty-five 
teachers observing in the 1940 Lincoln Summer Demonstration School 


at Teachers College, only two had heard of the Tales from Far and 
Near literature series. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING TEACHING PROCEDURES 


1. The nature of procedures used in guiding children’s radio listening 
during school hours is influenced, as in all other areas, by the teacher's 
purposes. In a literature series these purposes might center around two 
phases: first, the value to children and, second, the particular questions 


the teacher wishes to explore during this activity. The values for children 
might be summarized as follows: 


(a2) To provide an enjoyable, valuable experience through the me- 
dium of radio by acquainting children with a literature series 
comparable in interest and adventure with commercial programs 


yet surpassing many of them in quality of content and of 
production. 


(b) To train children in habits of critical thinking through empha- 


sizing the necessity of having from each broadcast concrete ex- 
amples upon which to base their opinions. 
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(c) To provide a classroom experience in which the group feels the 
responsibility of contributing to the enjoyment of other groups 
of children who might not now be listening to a literature radio 
series during school hours. (Children’s criticisms influence 
whether or not the series will be continued.) 

(d) To acquaint children with books otherwise unfamiliar to them. 


2, The extent of preparation preceding a broadcast depends upon 
the nature of the story from which the radio program is adapted. Such 
programs as “The Peddler’s Cart” or “The White Stag” usually required 
preparation with reference to geographic and historic background. “The 
Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins” or “The Cream Colored 
Pony” did not necessitate preparation for understanding and enjoyment. 
Programs which do not require preparation preceding the broadcast 
seem to compete with commercial programs more than do those involv- 
ing historic or geographic explanations. 

3. In guiding children’s discussions of radio programs, the teacher 
must be watchful for the intrusion of the parrot-type of remark. Chil- 
dren should be continually encouraged to be specific in their criticisms. 
A sincere effort, on the part of the teacher, to help children feel that their 
opinions will be respected, tends to encourage them to listen critically 
and discuss each program intelligently, thereby enriching the educational 
value of the series. As in all other experiences, the better the teacher 
understands each individual child, the better will she be able to guide 
discussions of a radio program. 

4. Teachers interested in radio should be familiar with the educa- 
tional programs on the air, either through radio listening or in a radio 
course.* 

5. Teachers using radio equipment should seek the advice of radio 
technicians. Identifying changes in tonal volume or adjusting the dial 
for the best possible reception are important details which influence the 
children’s enjoyment of a program. 

6. Children’s discussions of programs heard during school hours seem 
more helpful than the discussion of out-of-school listening. Some chil- 
dren hear much more radio than others and there is little common basis 


*CBS. Student Guide and N.B.C. Presents are helpful guides for radio listening. 
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for evaluation. Furthermore, in order to cooperate with parents who 
have succeeded in controlling the invasion of radio into their homes, it 
seems wise to limit discussion to programs heard during school hours, 
Individual radio interest, like the multitude of other interests, might be 
discussed informally and individually with the teacher, for what child 


cares to be the only one who does not hear a particularly hair-raising 
program? 


7. During the entire procedure in a literature radio series the em- 
phasis should be on one of these programs as well as commercial pro- 
grams rather than on these programs imstead of commercial programs. 
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SEVEN QUICKLY ADMINISTERED TESTS OF 
PHYSICAL CAPACITY * 


AND THEIR USE IN DETECTING PHYSICAL INCAPACITY 
FOR MOTOR ACTIVITY IN MEN AND BOYS 


LTHOUGH many worthwhile tests in 
A physical education have recently 
been developed, the validity and values 
of some of the fundamental measures of 
physical capacity are still unknown. 
This is especially true of pulse rate 
items, for, even though these measures 
have been employed for the past two 
thousand years, there is still disagree- 
ment concerning their value as indices 
of physical capacity. One of the four 
objectives of this study was to deter- 
mine the values of these and similar 
measurements of physical capacity. 

The three other objectives were: to 
ascertain the methods of measuring 
physical capacity which can be adminis- 
tered with minimum equipment and 
time by an examiner not trained in 
medicine; to build these measures into a 
simple, quickly administered test; and 
to establish the values and limitations of 
the resulting test. 

This investigation was begun with 
an analysis of the published tests of 
physical education to determine the 
items or techniques used. Of the three 
hundred and five items found, twelve 
were selected for further study. 


Various methods of building these 
items into a test were considered, and 
an analysis of the characteristics of 
health data was made. This analysis in- 
dicated three: (1) non-linearity; (2) 
essentiality of certain body functions; 
(3) importance of sets of symptoms or 
syndromes. These made the use of reg- 
ular methods of test construction un- 
desirable. The various items were stand- 
ardized upon a single test exercise, but 
the significance of each item was kept 
separate and distinct in the final score. 
In this way, the full diagnostic value of 
each item was retained. 

Next, the values and limitations of 
each item as a measure of phyiscal ca- 
pacity were found; and then the values 
and limitations of the items, when com- 
bined as a test, were ascertained. 

To determine the values and limita- 
tions of the individual items, two groups 
were established. The first was com- 
posed of men in good or excellent 
physical condition, the second of men 
not in good or excellent condition. The 
frequency distributions of the two 
groups were compared to ascertain the 
reactions or scores characteristic of men 


*By Rovat Huppieston Burrez, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 818. 
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who were in good or excellent con- 
dition. 

These groups were composed of 455 
men and boys who were members of 
the physical department of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Physical 
condition was determined by means of 
medical examinations administered by 
registered physicians. These data were 
supplemented by numerous studies in- 
volving approximately four thousand 
cases. In each of the items it was pos- 
sible to establish a critical score which 
appeared to separate reactions which 
may be considered normal from those 
which indicate questionable physical 
condition. 

The second part of the study deals 
with eight investigations undertaken to 
establish the values and limitations of 
the complete test. The diagnostic value 
of the test in detecting cardiac disorders 
was found by comparing test results 
with the diagnosis of cardiologists in 
hospital clinics and with the reports of 
school and college physicians. Two 
studies were also made of the compara- 
tive value of the test by comparing it 
with the Michigan State Test and the 
Pulse-Ratio Test. 


FINDINGS 


Concerning the diagnostic value of the 
test in the detection of cardiac dis- 
orders it was found that the test does 
not detect all types of cardiac disorders. 
Patients with cardiac disorders who at 
the time of observation had symptoms 
of cardiac insufficiency following ex- 
ertion were detected, others were not. 

The diagnostic value of the tests in 
the detection of non-cardiac disorders 
was ascertained by comparing the ab- 
normalities found in individuals who 
pass the test with abnormalities found 


in individuals who fail. The results 
showed that the diagnostic value of the 
test varies widely with the specific ab. 
normality; certain defects, specifically 
those associated with posture, nutrition, 
musculature, blood pressure, feet, and 
hemoglobin are closely related with 
failure to pass the test; and other ab- 
normalities were slightly related, or not 
related at all. 
RESULTS 

Specifically, the results of this study 
are: (1) a test comprising many, if not 
all, methods of measuring physical ca- 
pacity that require a minimum of time, 
knowledge, and equipment to admin- 
ister was developed; (2) this test is ad- 
ministered in from two to three minutes 
as an individual test, and requires only 
a watch as equipment; (3) seven impor- 
tant functional aspects of physical ca- 
pacity are measured, and each result is 
indicated unchanged in the test score; 
and (4) the validity, reliability, and ob- 
jectivity of these seven measures of 
physical capacity have been ascertained. 

The test may be used in: (1) Physi- 
cal Education, as a preliminary screen- 
ing test to separate participants in ac- 
tivity programs into those who are 
apparently normal and who may be al- 
lowed supervised activities pending the 
medical examination and those who 
have questionable reactions and should 
be referred to a physician for diagnosis 
before participating in activity pro- 
grams; (2) Health Guidance, as a sup- 
plement to the medical examination to 
furnish information concerning the 
functional ability of the subject; and 
(3) Guidance, as a screening test to 
identify individuals who may be limited 
in their capacity to perform physical 


work. 
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ADAPTABILITY AMONG THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF AN AMERICAN CITY* 


w this study the purpose was to de- 
I termine the variation in adapta- 
bility + among the elementary schools 
of a large city and to discover the 
forces which tend to facilitate or re- 
tard changes conducive to the maxi- 
mum growth of children. 

To accomplish this purpose the study 
was divided into two parts. First, the 
programs of 49 regular white elemen- 
tary schools located in different geo- 
graphic and socio-economic communi- 
ties of the city of St. Louis, Missouri, 
were measured through the use of 87 
items from the Mort-Cornell, A Guide 
for Self-Appraisal of School Systems, 
and the influence of school and com- 
munity factors upon adaptability were 
examined. Second, a preliminary inves- 
tigation in the St. Louis elementary 
schools resulted in the assembling of a 
list of specific adaptations which might 
be studied for the purpose of gaining a 
better understanding of the problem. 
The six adaptations which preliminary 
research indicated would prove most 
fruitful were: manuscript writing, the 
elementary-school lunchroom, an en- 
riched nature-study program, sight 
conservation classes, the practice of 
keeping children with the same teacher 
over a longer period of time, and the 
study of the socio-economic back- 
grounds of pupils. The patterns of 
these adaptations were reconstructed 
through interviews with persons con- 
nected with their developmental peri- 
ods and through research in documen- 
tary sources. 


FINDINGS 


Though the 49 schools were in the 
same large city—with all the relative 
uniformity this implies in terms of 
policy formation, administration, super- 
vision, and expenditure per pupil— 
there was a great deal of variation in 
adaptability. On the Mort-Cornell 
scale, adjusted for variations from the 
basic program, the schools ranged from 
44 to 350 points, with a mean score of 
163.7 and a standard deviation of 64.9. 
The status of the 87 items used to 
measure adaptability also varied greatly 
—a few items being found in all schools, 
some in many schools, some in a few, 
and some in none. 

A statistical treatment of school and 
community data revealed that the fac- 
tors having the highest relationship to 
adaptability, as indicated by their beta 
regression coefficients, were, in the 
following order: recency of principal's 
training, median rental of the school 
attendance district, principal’s opinion 
on educational issues, teachers’ opinions 
on educational issues, and the nature of 
the school’s physical facilities, 

The developmental patterns of the 
six adaptations studied showed that 
adaptations in St. Louis elementary 
schools have followed a variety of pat- 
terns and have been responsive to many 
different forces. They suggest ways in 
which individuals interested in educa- 
tional change may utilize school and 
community forces to achieve their 


purposes. 


* By Grorce W. Esry, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 817. 


‘ + Adaptability may be defined in this study as the capacity of a school for adaptations, its ability to 
introduce into its program changes which are in harmony with modern educational thinking. 
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HYPOTHESES 


Since it was considered unwise, be- 
cause the study was conducted in one 
city only, to draw general conclusions 
from the data, the fund of experience 
provided by the problem was crystal- 
lized into hypotheses. Among the more 
important were the following: 

1. In school systems where principals 
are permitted a generous degree of 
freedom and responsibility, individual 
schools will tend to vary in adaptability 
according to the quality of the princi- 
pal’s leadership. 

2. The general level of adaptability 
will tend to be high in large city sys- 
tems which have recognized the cul- 
tural and economic differences among 
their communities and which have dealt 
with each according to its particular 
problems. 


3. Adaptations prosper best which 
receive the active support of central 
administrative officers. 

4. The time lag between the inven- 
tion or introduction of an adaptation 
and its widespread diffusion tends to be 
greatly reduced when central adminis- 
trators are conscious of pattern. 

5. Supervisory officers with a tradi- 
tional mind-set or a vested interest in 
their areas of specialization frequently 
impede rather than facilitate progress. 

6. The average level of adaptability 
will be high in school systems taking 
advantage of their creative resources 
for the elevation and coordination of 
the school program, 

7. The average level of adaptability 
will be high in school systems which 
have made adequate provisions for 
the sharing of experience and the com- 
municating of ideas. 


PAPA AV? 


STATE LEADERSHIP IN IMPROVING INSTRUCTION* 


Formate by state education de- 
partments of some responsibility 
for providing leadership service has 
been an outstanding trend in recent 
state school administration. This study 
seeks to explore and describe this trend, 
and to analyze and evaluate certain 
state department programs which re- 
flect somewhat different interpretations 
of the leadership function. 

The development and nature of the 
responsibilities and activities of state 
education departments were reviewed 
to reveal underlying principles of the 
emergent philosophy of state leader- 
ship. Essential features of a program of 


*By Wiritiam M. ALExXAnperR, Pu.D. 
Education, No. 820. 


state leadership consistent with this 
philosophy were defined for use as 
criteria in evaluating individual state 
programs. The instructional programs 
of three state departments were then 
studied intensively: that in Louisiana 
for analysis and evaluation of a direc- 
tive state program, that in Tennessee 
for an indirect program, and that in 
Virginia for a cooperative program. 
Sources used in the study of each 
selected program included state depart- 
ment publications, unpublished materials 
and records in state offices, interviews, 
and questionnaire returns from supef- 
visors, superintendents, and principals. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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THE LEADERSHIP FUNCTION 


The emergence of the leadership func- 
tion of state education departments was 
traced through the following stages: 
the beginnings of state regulation and 
state leadership, increased responsibility 
of the state office for regulatory ac- 
tivity, and recent state department ex- 
pansion and emphasis on leadership 
service. According to the emergent 
concept of the state department as a 
service agency, programs of service 
should be comprehensive and flexible in 
order that all localities, sections, and 
levels may be served according to their 
needs; such programs should also stim- 
ulate local effort and respect local 
initiative. 
SELECTED PROGRAMS 


The directive program (Louisiana) 
placed great stress on uniform instruc- 
tional and supervisory programs 
throughout the state. State supervisors 
maintained close contact with schools 
and teachers, and prescribed on a state- 
wide basis means of improving instruc- 
tion. Compared with others, the Louisi- 
ana state department had a large staff 
and ample funds, particularly for gen- 
eral supervisory functions, and _ staff 
members enjoyed high salaries and long 
tenure. State department activities in- 
cluded in the directive program were 
extensive and partook more of regula- 
tion than of service. 

The indirect program (Tennessee) 
failed to provide adequate means of 
assisting individual localities. Only scat- 
tered projects showed recognition by 
the state department of a responsibility 
for leadership service, although the 
maintenance of minimum standards had 
generally been attempted. The state de- 
partment staff was relatively small, 
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funds and salaries were low, and staff 
members had shorter tenure and less 
training than did those in Louisiana 
and Virginia. The activities included in 
the indirect program were generally 
regarded by local workers as decidedly 
inadequate. 

The cooperative program (Virginia) 
alone provided for state and local co- 
operation without the imposition of 
uniform plans for improving instruc- 
tion. The educational training of Vir- 
ginia staff members was in general high, 
turnover in staff personnel was rela- 
tively small, and the staff was organized 
on a functional basis. The cooperative 
program was apparently widely re- 
garded by local workers as satisfactory, 
and its characteristics in general con- 
formed more closely to the criteria de- 
fined in the study than did those of the 
other programs studied. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this study suggest that 
a program of the cooperative type re- 
flects a desirable interpretation of the 
function of state leadership in im- 
proving instruction. Techniques of state 
department leadership indicated as ap- 
propriate include: cooperative devel- 
opment of curriculum materials, organi- 
zation of cooperative supervisory 
programs, organization of study groups 
and conferences, and state-wide investi- 
gation and reporting of instructional 
problems and practices. The impor- 
tance of the state superintendent in 
determining the nature of the state pro- 
gram is emphasized. Other factors sug- 
gested for consideration in planning or 
modifying state programs include: staff 
organization, size of staff, funds for 
state department work, and tenure, sal- 
aries, and training of staff members. 
Convincing evidence from current 
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authorities, recent practices, and the re- 
actions of local workers is presented to 
show the responsibility of state educa- 
tion departments for leadership service. 
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Full consideration of this evidence and 
of questions raised in the study should 
contribute to more complete implemen. 
tation of ideals of state leadership. 


ee te eS 


MATERIAL FACILITIES NEEDED IN THE TRAINING OF 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE TEACHERS IN SCIENCE* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

determine some of the factors 
that are pertinent in the selecting of 
desirable material facilities for use in the 
training of intermediate grade teachers 
in science. 

The major sources of data were a 
curriculum analysis, an actual study of 
the material facilities used in seventeen 
teachers colleges in the training of in- 
termediate grade teachers in science, 
and a study of material facilities ac- 
tually used in teaching intermediate 
grade science in twenty-five grade 
schools. These major sources of data 
were supplemented by material from 
scientific studies in the field of Science 
Education, the findings of the biological 
and physical sciences, and opinions of 
experts in the field of laboratory con- 
struction. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The curriculum analysis used in this 
study indicates a way to trace a definite 
connection between the large “inter- 
pretative” generalizations used in inter- 
mediate grade science, the smaller and 
more specific interactions in nature 
useful in contributing to a partial un- 
derstanding of the large “interpreta- 
tive” generalizations, and the various 
activities and material facilities which 


may be used in experiencing and un- 
derstanding these interactions. 

There is little uniformity when we 
compare the equipment and supplies 
used by the various teachers colleges 
studied, the equipment and supplies 
used by the various grade schools 
studied, and the equipment and supplies 
ranking high in the curriculum analysis. 
This study suggests the importance of 
evaluating highly the equipment and 
supplies that may be used in many 
different interactions in nature and 
that may contribute toward the better 
understanding of several different gen- 
eralizations, and illustrates a technique 
for making such an evaluation. There is 
often a lack of “functional relatedness” 
in the material facilities found in the 
teachers colleges studied. By this is 
meant that, in numerous cases, certain 
materials which are necessary to make 
the items listed usable are not avail- 
able. 

A study of the data from the curri- 
culum analysis gives justification for 
the recommendation that material facil- 
ities be provided which are appro- 
priate for carrying on the following 
activities: (1) regular classroom activi- 
ties of the recitation type; (2) activi- 
ties in rearing, caring for, and studying 
plants and animals; (3) activities of a 


* By Harry A. Cunnincuam, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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general work type which will often 
take a considerable amount of the 
student’s time; (4) activities in connec- 
tion with the exhibiting of concrete 
materials; (5) activities in connection 
with the preparation and preserving of 
materials such as culture media and 
fly food; (6) dark room activities; 
(>) teacher research activities in con- 
nection with planning and working out 
the most desirable concrete teaching 
experiences; and (8) activities con- 
nected with the proper care and storing 
of material facilities. 

The number of different types of 
rooms used in any institution for the 
training of intermediate grade teachers 
in science may vary from one to nine. 
If a very few types of rooms are used, 
it is important that provision be made 
for rooms of sufficient size and diver- 
sity of furnishings, service, equipment 
and supplies that the activities indicated 
above may be performed. In schools of 
sufficient size, where sufficient funds 
are available, a liberal use of a variety 
of different types of rooms is recom- 
mended, It seems likely that the most 
successful performance of the various 
types of activities listed above will be 
possible in rooms of the following 
types: (1) rooms for class meetings of 
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the “recitation and laboratory” type; 
(2) a room for rearing, caring for, 
and studying animals; (3) a room for 
rearing, caring for, and studying plants; 
(4) a general student work room (5) a 
demonstration museum; (6) a prepara- 
tion room; (7) a dark room; (8) a room 
for caring for and storing equipment 
and supplies; and (9) a private work 
room or laboratory for teachers. 

Among the advantages of the use of 
special rooms in which regular class 
meetings will not be scheduled are: 
(1) they may be used by student and 
teacher at any time during the day; 
(2) they may be located where they 
can be of greatest use in teaching and 
the least inconvenience to other activi- 
ties of the school; and (3) each room 
may be used when needed by the 
students and teachers from all the var- 
ious science classes of the school and 
of the training school, which is usually 
part of a teacher-training institution. 

From the standpoint of unity, co- 
ordination, and economy there are ad- 
vantages in having the science work for 
the training of intermediate grade 
teachers given in one science depart- 
ment rather than in more specialized 
departments, such as physics, chemis- 
try, and biology. 


PADD? 


TENTH-GRADE ABILITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS* 


Ww" appraisals are made of the 
reading abilities of students in 
elementary school, high school, college, 
or graduate school, extreme individual 
differences are found. Wide differences 
in ability are found also when measure- 


* By Extpen A 
No. 813. 
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ments are made of specific aspects of 
reading comprehension, or speed with 
which materials are read. One student, 
for example, may have a relatively high 
ability to read for the purpose of getting 
the general meaning of a passage and yet 
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may have a relatively low degree of 
ability to do the careful, slow type of 
reading that is needed for comprehend- 
ing the step-by-step description of an 
experiment presented in a passage from 
a chemistry manual. Such a student 
probably would have difficulty with a 
course in chemistry, but he might 
do creditable work in economics or 
history. 

This study was undertaken to investi- 
gate further the relationships among 
reading abilities and scholastic achieve- 
ments of tenth-grade students. More 
specifically, its purpose was to obtain 
data which might provide basis for an- 
swering the following questions: (1) 
What changes occur in the relationships 
between reading speed and scholastic 
achievements when the purpose for 
reading materials of similar content is 
varied? (2) What are the relationships 
among speeds of reading materials of 
different content fields and between 
speed of reading in each of various con- 
tent fields and scholastic achievements. 
(3) What differences occur in the speed 
with which students read materials 
similar, partially similar, and different 
in content? (4) What maximum re- 
lationship can be expected between a 
battery of abilities (reading compre- 
hension, reading speed, reading vocab- 
ulary, study skills, intelligence) de- 
pendent upon the interaction of many 
environmental and hereditary factors 
and a battery of subject-matter achieve- 
ment tests (geometry, history, English) 
based upon typical tenth-grade work? 
(5) What are the relationships between 
each of the reading and study abilities 
listed above and achievement as meas- 
ured by the battery of tenth-grade 
achievement tests? (6) What are the 
relationships between each of the tenth- 
grade achievement tests and the total 
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battery of tests of reading and study 
abilities? 

This investigation was carried on in 
the Senior High school at Mansfield, 
Ohio. The population consisted of ap- 
proximately 300 tenth-grade students, 
Since Mansfield is a typical Midwestern 
industrial city and since students of this 
age level are not sent to private schools, 
the social and economic status of this 
population may be considered repre- 
sentative of a large section of the United 
States. 

FINDINGS 
Principal findings of the study follow. 

Students change their rate of reading 
when the purpose for reading, the 
subject-matter content, or the compre- 
hension-difficulty of material changes. 

When the speed of reading material 
in a specific subject-matter area is re- 
lated to scholastic achievement within 
that subject-matter area a positive re- 
lationship which is highly significant is 
found. The implication here is that if 
reading speed is to be related to scho- 
lastic achievement, it should be meas- 
ured within the content of the specific 
subject-matter area. Before attempting 
to relate reading speed to achievement 
in mathematics, for example, a measure 
of the speed of reading mathematical 
materials should be made. 

Students who, on the whole, read 
rapidly and comprehend well materials 
in a specific content area may be ex- 
pected to achieve well within that area. 

Measures of reading comprehension, 
reading vocabulary, location of infor- 
mation, reading speed, and intelligence, 
considered as a team of abilities, have 
a definite value in predicting tenth- 
grade scholastic success. Conversely, 
from a combined appraisal of a stu- 
dent’s scholastic achievement in Eng- 
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lish, geometry, and history, a fairly 
reliable judgment might be made as to 
his relative rank in the combined abili- 
ties of reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, location of information, speed, and 
intelligence. 

For purposes of statistical prediction 
of tenth-grade achievement, a thor- 
ough measure of vocabulary is approxi- 
mately as good a measure as the battery 
of ability tests (intelligence, reading 
comprehension, reading speed, vocabu- 
lary, location of information ). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study implies that a develop- 
mental process of learning to read 
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should take into account the building 
up of a proficiency in reading for each 
of various purposes in many subject- 
matter fields. It appears that each field 
of human experience, such as science, 
social science, and literature, places a 
unique burden upon the student’s vo- 
cabulary and background of meaning. 
In addition, the student reading in a 
given field must approach that reading 
with the purposes requisite for reading 
in that field. 

Another implication of the study is 
that if reading speed is to be related to 
scholastic achievement, it should be 
measured within the content of the spe- 
cific subject-matter area. 


PUPA? 


READING AND LISTENING COMPREHENSION AT 
VARIOUS CONTROLLED RATES* 


— investigation had as its basic 
purpose to compare reading and 
listening comprehension at various rates 
of presentation. In addition, subsidiary 
issues were analyzed and treated. 
The experimental group, consisting 
of 280 adult subjects, was tested on 
twenty-eight passages selected from the 
McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading at two difficulty levels. Ade- 
quate control of conditions necessitated 
regulation of rate. To provide for 
identical rates of presentation at various 
speeds, techniques involving the use of 
motion films and phonograph records 
were devised for the respective visual 
and auditory modes. The techniques 
proved highly successful, permitting 
precise presentations at predetermined 


rates. The speeds of delivery ranged, 
in increments of 37 words per minute, 
from 100 to 322 words per minute. The 
experimental design provided for com- 
plete randomization of all variables— 
groups, passages, rates, orders, and 
modes of presentation—through the use 
of 16 seven-way Graeco-Latin Squares, 
thus neutralizing possible practice, 
carry-over, or fatigue effects, passage 
inequalities, and group differences. The 
obtained data were treated by the 
analysis of variance technique. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Among the conclusions which may 
justifiably be drawn are the following: 

1. Relative superiority of listening 
comprehension over reading compre- 


“By Harry Gorpstein, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 821. 
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hension diminishes with increasing diffi- 
culty of material. The easier the ma- 
terial, the relatively more effective is 
auditory presentation. 

2. The audio-visual differential in 
favor of listening, and the greater 
difference on easy than on hard ma- 
terial, both tend to be more marked 
for the less intelligent groups. 

3. There is a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences in relative ability in 
the respective modes. One-fourth of 
the experimental group scored signifi- 
cantly higher on one or the other mode, 
16 per cent of the group finding listen- 
ing superior, and g per cent finding 
reading superior. 

4. Within each mode, the more in- 
telligent groups score relatively higher 
on the difficult than on the easy pas- 
sages; the reverse holds true for the less 
intelligent groups. 

5. There is a decline of reading and 
listening comprehension with increased 
rate which is relatively slight for the 
first few rates, but becomes accelerated 
at the faster speeds. 

6. At the faster rates, the relative 
difference between reading and listen- 
ing comprehension becomes smaller. 

7. Within the limits of 100 to 325 
words per minute no optimum rate of 
presentation is manifested for the group 
as a whole, or for groups segregated for 
intelligence or reading speed. 

8. Speed of reading and _ listening 
comprehension are conditioned by the 
intelligence level of the subjects, the 
more intelligent subjects grasping more 
at 325 words per minute than the less 
intelligent subjects do at 100 words per 
minute. 

9. There is some indication that the 
faster readers find the fast rates more 
effective for reading than for listening 
comprehension. It may be that reading 


shows up better as long as the rate js 
approximately a good reading rate for 
the individual concerned. If too slow, 
listening comprehension may show up 
better. 

10. Equivalence of passages for read- 
ing does not insure their equivalence 
for listening. 


HY POTHESES 


Important hypotheses of the study 
include the following: 

1. The obtained superiority of listen- 
ing over reading comprehension may 
probably be attributed to past practice 
and habituation. 

2. The higher modality score of an 
individual affords the more valid indi- 
cation of his inherent capacity. 

3- The more intelligent subjects, in 
contrast to the less intelligent ones, are 
more intensely motivated when they 
are working with relatively difficult 
material. 

4. Materials of medium difficulty for 
a given group provide greatest modal- 
ity differentials. 

5. Reading is apparently a central or 
general language process rather than a 
peripheral activity, judging from the 
extremely high correlation which exists 
between reading and listening compre- 
hension. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Educational implications of the findings 
are indicated for: 

1. The diagnosis, by means of audio- 
visual differentials, of students who are 
not working up to expectation. 

2. The teaching of foreign students, 
in whose case the audio-visual differ- 
entials are, in all probability, exagger- 
ated. 

3. The teaching of children in the 
ungraded classes, where regulation of 
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tempo, rather than pitch and volume, 
may be expected to increase compre- 
hension. 

4. The administration of oral direc- 
tions accompanying standardized tests, 
where rate of presentation is usually an 
uncontrolled variable. 
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The techniques devised in this in- 
vestigation may be successfully utilized 
in situations requiring strict rate con- 
trol, and offer possibilities as improved 
“pacing” devices for increasing reading 
and listening comprehension at fast 
rates. 


PAGO? 





























Notes on Recent Conventions 


























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


One of the problems confronting those 
conscientious individuals who regularly 
attend national conventions is the diffi- 
culty of seeing the forest because of the 
trees. School superintendents and other 
educators who went to Atlantic City to 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
must have found themselves confused 
by the plethora of speeches and activi- 
ties scheduled for them. To describe 
the convention as an eight-ring circus 
is to overlook at least fifty perform- 
ances which went on simultaneously. In 
fact sixty-four organizations competed 
for the attention and interest of the 
crowd. Those individuals who felt duty 
bound to bring home to their associates 
a report of the major features of the 
school administrators’ program must 
have been relieved when a copy of the 
“Summary” arrived by mail to clarify 
their thinking as to the central ideas 
discussed. 

The official theme of the convention 
was lifted bodily from the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
It was, “To provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 
Needless to say, the part played by 
education in the realization and preser- 
vation of these goals was emphasized 
by nearly every speaker on the general 


program, and specific suggestions for 
accomplishing the three great objec- 
tives enumerated by the early fathers 
of our country were made by panel 
members and others in several of the 
discussion groups. 

The 1941 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion, Education for Family Life, was 
presented in dramatic form in a three- 
part program featuring spiritual values 
in home life; home and school relation- 
ships; and the family as a defender of 
American democracy. While yearbooks 
are usually considered poor substitutes 
for good novels or detective stories, 
this one is interestingly written and 
promises to stimulate considerable 
thought and discussion among educa- 
tors throughout the United States. 

The exhibitors contributed their 
share to the success of the convention 
through displays that seemed, to the 
writer at least, to have achieved an all- 
time high from the standpoint of both 
aesthetic appearance and the variety of 
items included. Judging by the num- 
ber of people thronging the exhibit hall 
and browsing through the books, this 
feature of the Association’s annual 
meeting was an exceptionally popular 
one. Some earnest student looking for 
a Ph.D. thesis might find “The In- 
fluence of Convention Exhibits on the 
Improvement of Public Education” an 
interesting topic for investigation. 

If some school superintendents ap- 
peared less relaxed than others in 
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Atlantic City, it was probably because 
their board members accompanied them 
to the convention. Board members were 
especially in evidence over the week- 
end of February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday apparently affording them 
some freedom from business responsi- 
bilities. A number of school boards took 
advantage of the concentration of ad- 
ministrative talent to interview candi- 
dates for vacant positions, and place- 
ment agencies were active in rounding 
up available registrants. 

Among the unofficial activities were 
numerous informal breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners varying in nature 
from the Panama Canal Zone Survey 
breakfast, attended by twenty-five or 
thirty former Teachers College students 
who participated in the 1930 survey, to 
the various college alumni dinners 
which, in some cases, were attended by 
five or six hundred persons. 

In the hotel lobbies and at a number 
of conferences and sectional meetings, 
the textbook controversy was discussed. 
While some differences of opinion 
were voiced, it seemed to the writer 
that the vast majority of administrators 
were not greatly impressed with the 
criticisms of alarmists. One superintend- 
ent remarked, “It is a tempest in a 
teapot.” 

Through the press and the radio the 
activities of the convention were car- 
ried to a large audience throughout the 
country. This was accomplished by 
eleven nation-wide hookup radio pro- 
grams and by the efforts of the local 
and national press, in cooperation with 
Belmont Farley and his staff of com- 
petent workers from the National Fd- 
ucation Association, 

To the younger members of the 
teaching profession, a national conven- 
tion affords an opportunity to see and 





hear, and occasionally meet, distin- 
guished administrators. Atlantic City 
provided its share of educational states- 
men. Strayer, Studebaker, Stoddard, 
Spalding, Bowman, Graves, Reed, 
Tyler, Graham, and a host of others 
participated actively in the affairs of 
the convention and aroused anew the 
admiration and respect of their dis- 
ciples. 

A convention is never complete 
without the adoption of a series of 
resolutions. This year the emphasis was 
on patriotism and service to country. 
Wholehearted approval was given to 
“the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in furnishing to those nations 
which are now resisting the ruthless 
aggressions of totalitarian nations, the 
fullest material assistance consistent 
with our own safety.” Similarly it was 
resolved that the schools would “con- 
tinue the full use of their facilities to 
meet defense training needs, needs to 
which they have already promptly re- 
sponded.” 

Other resolutions were in harmony 
with the central theme of the conven- 
tion and a number of recommendations 
bearing on the importance of main- 
taining adequate educational facilities 
throughout the emergency, of continu- 
ing and increasing the amount of Fed- 
eral aid, and the centralization of all 
programs of public education in the 
regularly constituted educational au- 
thorities were drafted. 

As one reflects on this gathering of 
twelve thousand educators, with its 
manifold opportunities for free discus- 
sion and exchange of points of view, he 
is led to the inevitable conclusion that 
such an experience is the unique privi- 
lege of men and women in a de- 
mocracy. 

Wicarp S. Evssree 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


Twenty-five years ago the first meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Deans of Women was held at Teachers 
College. At the recent meeting of the 
Association in Atlantic City, the ten 
presidents reviewed with a good deal 
of humor its progress from birth to 
maturity. Two recurring emphases 
were personality and fellowship. Mrs. 
Phillips, the first president, said, “I’m 
sure that ours has been a ‘goodly fel- 
lowship’ and we see the future with 
added confidence in the growth of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women.” This optimistic prediction 
was fulfilled in part by the largest 
registration on record—above the 500 
mark—reached this year under the 
presidency of Dr. Sarah Blanding, dean 
of women at the University of Ken- 
tucky, 

At the joint dinner of the National 
Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls and the National Association of 
Deans of Women, the Honorable 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
presented significant facts about 
“Women’s Opportunity in Industry.” 
She pointed out that “many women are 
already working in plants making air- 
planes and their parts, machine tools, 
ammunition, firearms, gasmasks and 
rubber and electrical products. 
There will be more need for consumer 
goods and service industries as pur- 
chasing power increases. . . . It is of 
prime importance that unemployed 
girls and women looking for jobs apply 
to the nearest public employment 
office. . . . Girls should be impressed 
with the need to prepare not only for 
the immediate future but for the more 
distant future. . . . They should not 
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burn any occupational bridges behind 
them.” 

Several other speakers addressed 
groups of deans on allied subjects. Dr. 
Robert K. Burns, director of research, 
Science Research Associates, reported 
that the largest groups of women wage 
earners are employed in domestic and 
personal service and as clerical workers. 
The number of women workers is in- 
creasing, however, in other fields, in- 
cluding professional occupations, Mr, 
Arthur Flemming described opportuni- 
ties in the Civil Service, and Dr. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, in a scholarly and 
at the same time practical address, out- 
lined plans of business and professional 
women to meet educational needs in a 
reorganizing world. 

The secondary school section was 
addressed by Dr. G. F. Alsop of Bar- 
nard College, who called attention to the 
need for a stable environment during a 
period of biological instability; by Dr. 
Francis Spaulding, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who said that deans should not 
be prevented from making their special 
contribution to the development and 
guidance of boys and girls by having to 
do all sort of odd jobs; and by Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, 
who emphasized the importance of the 
dean’s knowing the social, recreational, 
and economic conditions in the com- 
munity so that she may play an im- 
portant role in the “community 
schools.” 

At the general luncheon on Thurs- 
day Professor Ruth Strang of Teachers 
College described plans in high school 
and colleges for defense and recon- 
struction, and suggested that it might 
be better to help young people to ac- 
quire a good-tempered disillusionment, 
such as was characteristic of Horace, 
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rather than to allow them to drift into 
the bitter disillusionment which so 
many of them experienced after the 
last war. 

Among the Teachers College gradu- 
ates participating in the program were 
Dr. Eugenie A. Leonard, who spoke on 
“Guidance in Terminal Education,” 
Dr. Esther A. Dayman, who made an 
original contribution to the subject, 
“The Status of Art in the Academic 
Curriculum,” Miss Edna C. Shumaker 
who gave the Regional Contact Com- 
mittee Report, and Dr. Marguerite 
Woodworth, who discussed the “Gen- 
eral Difficulties of Adaptation to Un- 
familiar Academic and Social Condi- 
tions.” The following served as chair- 
men of various meetings: Dr. Dorothy 
Stratton, Misses Elizabeth B. Oakes, 
Ruth L. Sanderson, and Gladys C. Bell, 
Miss Catherine Reed served as secretary 
of the Association. 

Most of the speeches made at the 
general meetings, as well as summaries 
of section meetings and interest groups 
were published in the March issue of 
The Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. 

RutH STRANG 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children held its nineteenth an- 
nual convention in New York City 
February 20 to 22. This was called a 
homecoming meeting, as the Council 
originated at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, August 18, 1922. 

The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children is an organization 
devoted to the education and welfare of 
all types of exceptional children—the 


gifted, the mentally handicapped, the 
blind and the partially sighted, the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, those with 
speech defects, the crippled, cardiac, 
tubercular, under-vitalized, and the so- 
cially handicapped. 

The coordination of effort on the 
part of institutions, public and private 
schools, and social agencies toward the 
betterment of these children is one of 
the major aims of the Council. The 
theme for this convention was “Uni- 
fying Resources for Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” 

Five general meetings and four sec- 
tional meetings were held. The conven- 
tion opened with a conference clinic 
period in which there were round table 
discussions of teacher education, admin- 
istration of the education of exceptional 
children (physically handicapped, so- 
cially maladjusted, gifted), public rela- 
tions, diagnostic agencies, the mentally 
retarded, council chapters, instruction 
of home-bound children, and adult re- 
habilitation. Professor H. B. Bruner of 
Teachers College conducted the con- 
ference on teacher education. 

In a general meeting Thursday even- 
ing the keynote address, “Greater 
Unity in Special Education,” by Dr. 
John Lee, associate professor of special 
education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich., stressed the extent of this prob- 
lem. A recent survey made by Dr. Paul 
A. Witty showed that 19 per cent of 
the breadwinners in the United States 
are handicapped. Special education is 
now serving 350,000 handicapped chil- 
dren and meeting about one-eighth to 
one-tenth of the need. 

In the light of the present concern 
for national defense, the above state- 
ments are very significant. Dr. Lee 
stated that progress in democracy 


comes from new knowledge, a con- 
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tinuous rise in the economic level of 
the people, and an enlightened govern- 
ment. Progress in the care of excep- 
tional children will go hand in hand 
with progress in democratic living. In 
this field of special education there is 
great need for evaluation, for better 
use of existing facilities, for extending 
and improving facilities, Most of all, 
there is great need for unity. The plea 
for unity usually comes in times of 
crisis, and in times of crisis the greatest 
progress can be made. 

The second general session was held 
on Friday morning. Addresses were 
given by leaders in the field of special 
education and dealt with major educa- 
tional needs of exceptional children. 
After the general session the dele- 
gates adjourned to sectional meetings 
concerned with the following areas: the 
deaf, sight-saving, lowered vitality, 
mental hygiene and vocational guid- 
ance of the handicapped. In the con- 
ference on sight-saving, Miss Eleanor 
Johnson, president of the Teachers 
College chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, re- 
ported on sight conservation problems 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

A Teachers College reunion lunch- 
eon was held Friday noon for former 
and present students of the department 
of Education for the Exceptional. 


At a general session during the after- _ 


noon the group was addressed by two 
of the leaders in special education in 
Canada. Dr. C. E. Stothers, Inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes, Department of Edu- 
cation, Toronto, told of the work being 
done in the rural areas of that province. 
There are 5,000 one-room schools in 
Ontario. However, those children who 
live in the more remote areas are served 
by the correspondence school and by 
seven school cars that move from place 
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to place. Dr. Florence Dunlop, super- 
visor of special classes, Ottawa, Can, 
and a member of the Summer Session 
faculty of Teachers College, made 4 
plea for more follow-up studies of the 
graduates of special schools and classes, 
These studies would give a foundation 
of assured knowledge on which to plan 
more wisely for the future. Sectional 
meetings on speech correction, the 
gifted, the mentally retarded, the blind, 
and the epileptic followed the general 
meeting. In the sectional meeting on the 
gifted, Professor Bruner reported on 
the Conference on Education for the 
Gifted, which was held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Decem- 
ber 13 and 14. 

The speaker at the banquet on Fri- 
day evening was Mr. Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of the Cleveland Public 
Schools. He told the group that in 
Cleveland grades are being abolished. 
Children are moved along in a natural 
progressive manner according to their 
ability but are never forced to move 
too rapidly. It was pointed out that 
waste is enormous in any school system 
unless the schools are adapted to the 
varying capacities and rate of learning 
of the children. 

Following the address, Dr. Hugh 
Grant Rowell of Teachers College, 
acting on behalf of the members of the 
Council, presented pins to the past 
presidents as tokens of appreciation for 
their service. 

The Saturday morning general ses- 
sion was addressed by Dr. Francis 
Lord, assistant director of the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Special Educa- 
tion, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Case studies were given and 
moving pictures were shown of crip- 
pled, partially sighted, and cerebral 
palsy children. Sectional meetings dealt 
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with the problems of the hard of hear- 
ing, remedial reading, behavior prob- 
lems and delinquent children, and the 
crippled. 

Approximately 350 members of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children attended this convention. 
They came from all parts of the United 
States, Hawaii, and Canada. These dele- 
gates represented social and welfare 
agencies, institutions, public and private 
schools, state educational departments, 
the medical profession, and_ teacher 
training centers. 

Teachers College is represented on 
the advisory board of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children by 
Professor Paul R. Mort and on the 
board of directors by Dr. Rowell. 

Vivian ELtts 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Partly because of the general interest 
in the impact of defense measures on 
the occupations, the attendance at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation was the largest on record, ex- 
ceeding five hundred. 

General sessions were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the chief functions of voca- 


tional and educational guidance: inven- 


torying and counseling individuals (a 
demonstration of a case board con- 
ference was staged with Dr. Margaret 
Bennett, visiting assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College, presid- 
ing); research in the occupations; place- 
ment and follow-up. 

The answer to the question, Who 
should be responsible for the placement 
of the youth of a community? was that 
schools and state employment services 





should cooperatively share the burden. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
vention was a series of breakfast shop- 
talks devoted to special themes, such as 
broadcasts, films, tests, citizen organiza- 
tions in the service of vocational guid- 
ance; legislation of interest to voca- 
tional counselors; problems of city and 
state directors; college personnel offi- 
cers. 

At the banquet held on February 20 
President George N. Shuster of Hunter 
College was the speaker. 

The April issue of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, will 
contain many of the papers presented 
before the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, abstracts of other 
papers, and reports of business sessions. 

Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, executive sec- 
retary of the Association, reported the 
membership to be 3,202, an increase 
during the year of 13.2 per cent. Sub- 
scriptions to Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, the official 
organ of the Association are 7,588, an 
increase of 8.3 per cent. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
president, George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Department of Education; first 
vice-president, Margaret E. Bennett; 
second vice-president, C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, professor of educational psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota; 
treasurer, Arnold M, Hess, State Teach- 
ers College, Newark, N. J. 

Of interest to the Teachers College 
constituency was the fourth annual 
reunion supper of alumni of the de- 
partment of Guidance and Personnel, 
which was attended by eighty persons, 
twenty-five of whom are current 
students. Dr. Charles Arthur Drake 
(Ph.D. 1931) served as master of cere- 
monies, requiring each person present 
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to introduce himself and give an ac- 
count of his activities since leaving 
Teachers College. A letter was read 
from Dr. Roy N. Anderson, who was 
simultaneously entertaining at his tem- 
porary home in Pasadena, Calif., seven- 
teen alumni of the department on the 
West Coast. 
H. D. Kitson 


PF 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations held its annual con- 
ference at Atlantic City February 18 to 
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22. This Council, comprising thirteen 
organizations, held a full-day session on 
February 19 devoted chiefly to the 
demands which the national defense 
program are expected to make on per- 
sonnel officers in educational instity- 
tions and business establishments. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dean Harold 
Benjamin, University of Maryland; 
Mr. Howard Y. McCluskey, American 
Youth Commission; and Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, Columbia College. Eight 
discussion groups considered questions 
relating to specific topics such as the 
accentuation of personality problems, 
and women in the defense program. 


H. D. Kitson 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Among those who have joined the 
post-doctoral group for the Spring Ses- 
sion are the following: Dr. Mason Ol- 
cott (Ph.D. 1926), special lecturer, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Dr. Norman Alexander 
(Ph.D. Columbia University 1931), 
test editor, World Book Company; 
Dr. William Greenleaf (Ph.D. Yale 
University 1926), dean and professor, 
Marshall College; Dr. Abraham Kroll 
(Ph.D. Fordham University 1939), 
technical supervisor of adult education, 
New York City Board of Education; 
and Dr. Francis M. Summers (Ph.D. 
Columbia University 1935), instructor, 
College of the City of New York. 


At a meeting of post-doctoral students 
on March 1 Professor Paul R. Mort 
traced the development of his research 
on adaptability of school systems and 
presented the results of his surveys. 


On February 20 the Advanced School 
held a luncheon discussion on the sub- 
ject of contacts in non-school areas. 
Dr. Arthur Kolstad (Ph.D. 1933), of 
the Houser Associates, described his 
work with questionnaire studies in 
commercial and industrial firms. Dr. 
Owen C. Pence (Ph.D. 1939), an ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil, Y.M.C.A., and Dr. Norman J. 


Powell (Ph.D. 1936), director of re- 
search for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, New York City, spoke on open- 
ings in their fields. The luncheon was 
arranged by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Contacts, of which Miss Cor- 
nelia Tomes is chairman. Mr. Rudolph 
Willmann presided, assisted by Mr. 
Richard Hasbrouck. 


On February 17 a fireside discussion on 
war defense and the schools was well 
attended. Professors Clifford L. Brown- 
ell, N. L. Englehardt, Hamden L. 
Forkner, Isabel M. Stewart, and Floyd 
B. O’Rear took an active part in the 
discussion. Mr. William Pitt presided. 


Gry 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Psychology 


On February 28 Professor Irving Lorge 
addressed the Sinai Temple Forum, 
The Bronx, on the topic, “Never Too 
Late to Learn.” 


Before the Honor School of Evander 
Childs High School, The Bronx, on 
March 4, Professor Lorge discussed 
“Objectives for Honor Classes.” On 
March 17 he addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Hempstead, 
L.I., on the topic, “After High School 
—What? An Educator Looks at Voca- 
tional Guidance.” 
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DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner has 
accepted an invitation from Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to serve as a 
member of an Advisory Committee to 
the Office of Education in the provision 
of educational facilities for defense 
areas. 


On February 26 Professor Brunner ad- 
dressed the County Superintendents 
Section of the National Education As- 
sociation on “The Rural Community: 
Concept and Functions.” 


Professor R. Freeman Butts acted as 
chairman of the section devoted to the 
History of Education at the annual 
meetings of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education in At- 
lantic City. 


Professor Goodwin Watson spent most 
of the month of February in Mexico, 
engaged in a study of rural schools 
under the auspices of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. 


Professor Clyde R. Miller arranged and 
presided at the Progressive Education 
Association meeting in Philadelphia on 
February 22 at which selection of 
school textbooks was discussed by Pro- 
fessors Harold Rugg and George S. 
Counts of Teachers College, Mr. Mer- 
win K, Hart of the New York State 
Economic Council, and Mr. Alfred T. 
Falk of the Advertising Federation of 
America. These men and others par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion which 
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brought into the open the nature of the 
propagandas relating to school text- 
books. 


On March 2 Professor Miller partici- 
pated with Professors Maynard Krueger 
and L. C, Warner of the University of 
Chicago in the University of Chicago 
Round Table discussion on “How to 
Fight Nazi Propaganda in America.” 


Professor Miller lectured at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton Roads, Va., on 
March 3. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


At the meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Research in English held 
February 22 in Atlantic City, Professor 
Arthur I. Gates delivered the main ad- 
dress on the topic, “Rewards of Re- 
search.” On February 25 he presided at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association 
devoted to investigations in reading, 
and contributed a paper entitled, 
“Reading Achievements in Experimen- 
tal Classes of Low-Normal Pupils.” 


Professor Gates was recently elected 
vice-president of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. The vice- 
president automatically becomes the 
president of the Association the follow- 
ing year. 


Research Methods 


Professor P. M. Symonds recently read 
a paper before the American Educa- 
tional Research Association on “The 
Value of Courses in Mental Hygiene 
for Personality Adjustment of Pro- 
spective Teachers.” 
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DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


Professor Edward S. Evenden attended 
the meeting of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
held at Atlantic City February 20. He 
reported on “A Supplementary Study 
of Curriculum Trends and Practices in 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges” 

before a meeting of the Association on 
February 22. 


At the request of Dean William F. 
Russell, Professor Evenden described, 
at the Teachers College Dinner in At- 
lantic City, the Columbia University 
Cooperative Program for the Pre- 
Service Education of Teachers. 


Public School Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George 
D. Strayer on March 14. Professor 
George W. Hartmann spoke on “In- 
consistency as an Educational and Psy- 
chological Problem.” 


Professor Strayer visited the public 
schools of Detroit, Mich., on March 12 
and 13. He addressed a meeting of the 
principals and supervisors on the sub- 
ject, “The Place of the School Prin- 
cipal in the Administration of Schools.” 


Professor John K. Norton spoke on the 
general program of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators at 
the convention which was held in 
Atlantic City. 


Professor Norton was recently reap- 
pointed a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association. 


The dissertation of Dr. Leslie L. Chism, 
now associate professor of education 
at the State College of Washington, 
was cited for an award by the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association 
at its recent meeting in Atlantic City. 
This dissertation was sponsored by Pro- 
fessor Norton and is entitled The Eco- 
nomic Ability of the States to Finance 
Public Schools (Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 669, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity ). 


On April 17 Professor Paul R. Mort ad- 
dressed the Joint Civic Conference in 
New York City on the subject, “The 
Schools Face the Nation’s New Prob- 
lems. On April 24 Professor Mort will 
address the teachers of Indianapolis, 
Ind., at a general meeting, and on April 
25 he will speak at the annual confer- 
ence on Elementary Supervision which 
will be held in Bloomington. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Will French, Superintendent 
Frederick Bair of the Bronxville, N. Y., 
Public Schools, and Principal Oscar 
Granger of Haverford Township High 
School, Upper Darby, Pa., discussed 
“What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach” on February 15 over a nation- 
wide hookup of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs and his 
Secondary Group held the final meet- 
ing of the academic year at the Men’s 
Faculty Club on March 24. Dr. Michael 
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H. Lucey, principal of the new Forest 
Hills High School of New York City, 
and Dr, Jacob M. Ross, principal of 
the Midwood High School of Brook- 
lyn, discussed problems peculiar to the 
newly opened high schools. 


The Secondary Education Club held a 
luncheon meeting at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on March 1. Messrs. Noah Tur- 
pen, J. B. Culpepper, and Charles Spain 
and Professors Thomas H. Briggs, 
E. K. Fretwell, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Maxie N. Woodring, and Will French 
gave briefly their impressions of the 
Atlantic City meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


On February 11 the Secondary Educa- 
tion Club held a tea and social hour, 
after which Mr. George Lowery 
showed samples of his collection of 
slides and motion pictures of marine 
life taken at the Wood’s Hole Marine 
Biological Laboratories. 


Gra: 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


On March 14 Professor Ruth Strang 
participated in the joint meeting of 
eight sections of the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of 
Education by giving the final summary 
of the address and the panel discussion. 
The subject of the meeting was “So- 
cial Agencies in Public Education in 
New York City.” 


To the Encyclopaedia of Educational 
Research, published recently by The 
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Macmillan Company, Professor § 
contributed the section dealing with 
Health Education. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On March 14 Professor Harry D, Kit- 
son took part in a panel discussion on 
“Public Schools and the Social Agen- 
cies of New York City” sponsored by 
the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education. 


Visiting Professor Margaret E. Bennett 
addressed the New York City Deans 
Association March 4 on “Guidance in 
Student Activities.” 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation held a meeting March 21 at 
which students who had attended the 
convention at Atlantic City made brief 
reports. Plans for the Fourteenth An- 
nual Vocational Guidance Follies were 
also discussed. 


Mr. Arthur J. Ryan (A.M. 1938), for- 
merly on the staff of the New York 
Institute for the Blind, has a new posi- 
tion as director of the Employment and 
Vocational Counseling Service of the 
Children’s Aid Society in New York 
City. 


Mr. Harold Sklar (A.M. 1940) has ac- 
cepted a position as director of activi- 
ties (group work, recreation, and guid- 
ance) in the Cincinnati Community 
Center. 


Miss Pamela Garvin (A.M. 1940) has 
resigned her position as assistant coun- 
selor in the Vocational Department of 
the Boston Y. W.C. A. to become 4s- 
sistant vocational counselor with the 
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Child Welfare Board of Cuyahoga 
County in her home town, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Mr. Norman Garmezy (A.M. 1940) is 
now personnel psychologist with the 
Caledonia Work Center of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 


Mr. Donald Corwin Jones (A.M. 1940) 
has a position with the Boy Scouts 
organization in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Guidance Laboratory 


On March 28 Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones addressed the guidance section of 
the southeastern district convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, taking as her topic “Relating 
the Guidance Program to a Philosophy 
of Education.” This meeting was held 
in Philadelphia under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women. Following the morning 
session, Professor Lloyd-Jones was a 
guest at a luncheon of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women. 


A number of very interesting student 
meetings were held at the annual con- 
ference of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers on April 4 in New York 
City. After a general meeting at which 
President Finis E. Engleman of the 
New Haven, Conn., State Teachers 
College addresesd the whole group, the 
student delegates and faculty members 
participated in nine panel discussions. 
Reports of these discussions were 
brought back to larger group meetings. 
In one of these groups Professor Lloyd- 


Jones spoke on “Student Enrichment 
and Growth.” 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell spent March 
12 in Philadelphia visiting schools in 
connection with the Cooperative Study 
of Teacher Education being conducted 
by the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education. 


On March 21 Professor Caswell was 
guest speaker at the initiation meeting 
of Phi Delta Kappa held at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. His topic was “Develop- 
ments in the Program of Teachers Col- 
lege.” 


Professor Jean Betzner spoke before 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion in Boston on March 8, taking as 
her topic “The Community Considers 
Its Children.” On March 27 Professor 
Betzner took part in two Schoolmen’s 
Week programs in Philadelphia. At 
one meeting she discussed “The Im- 
portance of Extensive Reading Beyond 
the Limits of Textbook and Other In- 
structional Materials” and at the other 
meeting, which had as its subject “Co- 
ordinating the Program of Education 
in an Individual Classroom,” she dis- 
cussed the philosophy of such a pro- 
gram. 


On March 7 Professor Roma Gans ad- 
dressed the tri-county teachers meet- 
ing at Hamtramck, Mich., on “The 
Place of the Teacher in Curriculum 
Planning,” and on March 22 she ad- 
dressed the general meeting of the 
Florida State Teachers Association at 
Tampa on the same subject. 
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On March 24 Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins spoke before the teachers of 
the Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y., taking as his topic “Recent 
Developments in the High School Cur- 
riculum.” 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer met 
with the New York City League of 
Nursing Education on March 5 to con- 
sider “Selected Educational Trends and 
Their Implications for Nursing Edu- 
cation.” On April 3, at the meeting of 
the Interstate Teacher Education Con- 
ference held at the Faculty Club of 
Columbia University, Professor Strate- 
meyer discussed “Problems in the Field 
of Student Teaching.” 


An intensive practical course in Nurs- 
ery School and Kindergarten Educa- 
tion will be offered during the June 
Intersession under the leadership of 
Miss Kathern McKinnon. The course is 
planned to give students in Early Child- 
hood Education and related areas such 
as Guidance, Nutrition, Child Psychol- 
ogy, Health, and Nursing an oppor- 
tunity to carry the responsibility of 
administrative work and teaching in 
nursery school and kindergarten groups 
under supervision. 


The Elementary Workers Group held 
two meetings during the month of 
March. At the first one, on the evening 
of March 4, Professor Willard S. Els- 
bree led a discussion on “Echoes of the 
Convention” in which various members 
of the faculty participated. The sec- 
ond meeting was held on the evening 
of March 15, at which time Professor 
J. R. McGaughy led the discussion on 
“Ways and Means of Providing Se- 
curity Today for Children in Home 
and School.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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Recent speakers at the Elementary Club 
Coffee Hour have included Miss Leota 
Roberts, who discussed her hobby, 
amateur photography, and showed the 
group pictures she had taken; Professor 
Elise Ruffini, who discussed “Art in the 
Classroom”; and Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell, who spoke on “How to Enjoy 
the Opera.” 


Social Science 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., spoke 
on “Democracy, Its Strength and 
Weaknesses” at the Jewish Community 
Center of Jersey City on February 27. 
On March 4 he spoke to the League of 
Women Voters of Yonkers, N. Y., on 
“The Problem of Administrative Agen- 
cies. 


Mr. David T. Marke (B.S. 1935), who 
for several years was research assistant 
in history at Teachers College, is now 
the editor of True Comics, a new bi- 
monthly magazine for children which 
is issued by the publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine. True Comics is similar in 
format only to the present “comic” 
magazines. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig participated 
in a conference of the teachers of 
Gloucester County, N. J., on March 6. 
He addressed the teachers of Keene, 
N. H., and vicinity and the staff of the 
Keene Normal School on March 10, 
and on March 14 he spoke at the Cham- 
plain Valley Teachers Association and 
at a dinner meeting of the Schoolmen 
of Vermont at Burlington. On March 
22 he took part in an Elementary 
Science Clinic held at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. 
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Music 


At the Southern Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in Charlotte, N. C., 
on March 6 and 7 Professor Lilla Belle 
Pitts led two seminar meetings on 
“Current Problems in Elementary 
School Music,” and, for one session, 
taught a class of sixth grade pupils, 
demonstrating “The Enriching of the 
General Music Program.” 


An article by Miss Florence Kallander 
entitled, “Ear Training and Musical 
Understanding” appeared in the mid- 
winter issue of the Music Educators 
Journal. 


On April 25 and 26 Professor Raymond 
Burrows will take part in the Carroll 
County annual music festival at West- 
minster, Md. On Friday evening he will 
evaluate the program, which will con- 
sist of instrumental and choral en- 
sembles and an operetta performance, 
and on Saturday morning he will ad- 
dress the music teachers of the county. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


The Helen Kinne Club held its sixth 
annual dinner at Stouffer’s, New York 
City, on March 1. Professor Benjamin 
R. Andrews, as guest speaker, brought 
to the group a report of the Cuban- 
American Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics held in Havana, December 26 
to 28, at which a permanent Cuban 
National Home Economics Committee 
was organized and proposals were made 
for extending home economics work 
in Cuba. Three representative alumnae 
also spoke. Mrs. Ruth Adams, home- 
making teacher in the Asbury Park, 
N. J., High School, told of interesting 
projects which her students have de- 


veloped, such as making uniforms for 
student organizations, cooperating in a 
banquet for the football team, and 
interesting fifty boy students of the 
school in a homemaking club in which 
they are getting experience in standards 
for selecting clothing and in food prep- 
aration. Miss Lauramae Pippin, home 
economist with Philgas Service, Bound 
Brook, N. J., which installs gas fuel in 
houses not connected with a public 
utility, told of her experiences as con- 
sumer representative in extending sales 
and in making adjustments of equip- 
ment and the like. Miss Helen Hannan, 
consumer representative with the Rock- 
wood Chocolate Company, Brooklyn, 
is developing a program of publicity 
and educational contacts with the pub- 
lic, especially with teachers in urban 
schools and with rural extension 
workers, regarding the product choco- 
late “bits.” This program involves many 
interesting contacts with other pub- 
licity organizations, broadcasting agen- 
cies, and advertising programs, as well 
as with groups of consumers. The din- 
ner was attended by more than sixty 
persons, including a half dozen mem- 
bers of the staff and a large number of 
alumnae from the New York area, as 
well as members of the Helen Kinne 
Club. Miss Natalie Fitch, who is staff 
adviser for the Club this year, spoke 
briefly of the interesting program 
which is planned. 


A series of leaflets for teaching nutri- 
tion to young working women living 
in clubs and organized residences in 
New York City has been prepared for 
the section on Housing for Women of 
the Welfare Council in New York 
City, by Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, Miss Adeline Wood, and Miss 
Kirsten Frederickson, with the assist- 
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ance of the Diet Committee of the 
Community Service Society. The ma- 
terial is presented in popular form, 
with illustrations drawn by a student 
of the Fine Arts department. Other 
organizations have become interested in 
the leaflets and 110,000 copies of the 
series have been printed by the Milk 
Research Foundation. On request of 
organizations planning to use them, 
50,000 will be distributed through adult 
classes of the Board of Education. 
Other organizations distributing the 
leaflet are the Department of Welfare 
of New York City, Henry Street Visit- 
ing Nurses Center, State Committee 
and Municipal Workers Union, Na- 
tional Reference Service, Board of Edu- 
cation, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, Catholic Charities of New 
York, United Jewish Aid Society, and 
Community Service Society. The last 
pamphlet of the series is a simple dietary 
study, the results of which will be tabu- 
lated by Professor Bryan. 


Professors Helen Judy-Bond, Benjamin 
R. Andrews, and Lillian Locke at- 
tended the Atlantic City meetings of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and affiliated organiza- 
tions the week of February 22. The in- 
teresting joint program of the Home 
Economics Section of the National 
Education Association and the Con- 
sumer Education Association brought 
together many former Teachers Col- 
lege students. The first paper on “Cur- 
rent Problems in Consumer Education” 
was read by Dr. J. E. Mendenhall, now 
of Stephens College Institute for Con- 
sumer Education and formerly of the 
Lincoln School Research group, and re- 
ports on activities in the field of con- 
sumer education were given by the fol- 


lowing former Teachers College stu- 
dents: Mr. Robert A. Bream, head of 
the Social Studies department, Teaneck, 
N. J., High School; Mr. Gordon Mc- 
Closkey, professor of education, Ala- 
bama College; Miss Elizabeth McGoy- 
ern, teacher of home-making, Paterson, 
N. J.; Dr. E. De Alton Partridge, Mont- 
clair, N. J., State Teachers College; 
Mrs. Frieda G. Winning, New York 
University; Miss Leda Mae Davis of 
San Mateo Junior College and Con- 
sumers Division Council of National 
Defense; and Dr. Alice V. Keliher of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. The program closed with a 
paper on “A Comprehensive Program 
of Consumer Education” by Professor 
Harold F. Clark of Teachers College. 
Professor Andrews participated as 
chairman, and Miss Helen Goodspeed, 
director of home economics, Philadel- 
phia, and formerly of Teachers College 
staff in Household Arts, was chairman 
of the Program Committee. 


The Home Economics Extension Club 
at Teachers College has this spring 
a membership of fifteen extension 
workers from as many states, scattered 
from New Hampshire to California. 
Since last fall it has been carrying on a 
program of luncheon meetings each 
fortnight at which Professors Helen 
Judy-Bond, Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Frank W. Cyr, Mabel Carney, and 
others have spoken. The Club recently 
sponsored a showing of a housing film 
from Norfolk, Va., and the New Jer- 
sey rural school film, “Living and 
Learning in a Rural School,” which is 
distributed by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. Miss Grace B. 
Gerard is staff adviser. 


Professor Grace MacLeod was one of 
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three speakers at the first of a series 
of meetings recently held at the Mott 
Haven Health Center. The other 
speakers were Dr. Donald Van Slyke 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research and Dr. Dana Atchley of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. The topic for 
discussion is “Food in Relation to 
Health,” and the first program con- 
sidered the place of protein in the diet, 
its relation to health and disease, and 
how best to secure adequate protein in 
moderate- and low-cost diets. 


“Nutrition in the Defense Program” 
was the topic discussed by Professor 
Clara Taylor at a meeting of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of 
Nassau County at Garden City, L. I. 


Professor Locke spoke recently on 
“Present Aspects of the Clothing Situ- 
ation” before a joint meeting of the 
Greater New York Southeastern Dis- 
trict Home Economics Association, 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and the Textile Arts Group of 
New York City. Professor Locke was 
guest speaker at a joint conference of 
the home economics teachers of Bay 
Shore and Supervisory Districts Two 
and Three of Long Island, held at Bay 
Shore, L. I., on March 17. 


Professor Mary Evans spoke at a recent 
meeting of the Connecticut State Home 
Economics Association in New Haven 
on “What We as Professional People 
Can Do to Keep Up to Date.” 


At the March meeting of the New 
York Zonta Club of business and pro- 
fessional women, Professor Judy-Bond 
spoke on “Home Economics, Its Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities.” 


Mathematics 


On March 8 Professor Clifford B. Up- 
ton spoke before the New Jersey Ele- 
mentary Mathematics Association at 
the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege in Jersey City, taking as his topic 
“Some Important Issues Relating to the 
Teaching of Arithmetic in Our Ele- 
mentary Schools.” 


Business Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner spoke 
before the Regional Conference of the 
American Bankers. Association on 
March 7. His topic was “The Bank as 
an Educational Institution.” 


Health and Physical Education 


Professor C. L. Brownell gave two ad- 
dresses at the Ohio Health and Physical 
Education Association convention in 
Cincinnati on February 28 and March 
1. At the general session he spoke on 
“National Defense—Physical Educa- 
tion, Health Education, and Recrea- 
tion,” and at a luncheon meeting of 
school principals and administrators his 
topic was “And What of the Future?” 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone spoke 
on “Posture and Relaxation” at the 
Y.W.C. A. in New Haven, Conn., on 
March 4. In Rutherford, N. J., on 
March 13 Professor Rathbone talked to 
the Parent-Teacher Association, giving 
practical suggestions for relaxation. She 
was a member of a panel discussing 
Social Hygiene at the Queensboro 
Tuberculosis and Health Association in 
Jamaica, N. Y., on March 17. 


Recently Professor Rathbone repeated 
a series of three lectures on Social Hy- 
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giene at the School of Commerce of 
New York University. 


Professor W. L. Hughes was the guest 
of the Delaware Health and Physical 
Education Association at the annual 
spring dinner meeting held in Dover on 
March 18. He spoke on “Health and 
Physical Education and National De- 
fense.” 


Gray 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


The Nursing Education Division is pre- 
senting a special series of eight lectures 
on Nursing and Health Problems in 
National Defense which will cover 
such topics as military medicine, chem- 


ical warfare, air raid defense, recent’ 


developments in bone surgery, emer- 
gency nursing and first aid, public 
health and the defense program, nu- 
trition and the defense program, psy- 
chiatric problems as a result of war 
or other disasters, the Red Cross and 
Military Nursing Services, and the 
Nursing Council on National Defense. 
Among the lecturers are Lieutenant 
Colonel Donald A. Curtis of the 
342nd Medical Regiment, United States 
Army; Dr. Barbara Stimson, assistant 
attending surgeon in the Presbyterian 
Hospital and associate in surgery, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Harry S. Mus- 
tard, director of the DeLamar Institute 
of Public Health, Columbia University; 
Dr. Grace MacLeod, professor of 
household arts, Teachers College; Dr. 
Karl Bowman, director of the Psychi- 
atric Division of Bellevue Hospital; 
Miss Florence Johnson, director of 
nursing service, New York City Chapter 
of the American Red Cross; and Miss 
Elizabeth G. Fox, director of the New 
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Haven Visiting Nurse 


Association, 
Visitors have been admitted in addition 
to those who have registered for the 
course, and there has been an attend- 
ance of two or three hundred at each 
session. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke at a 
joint meeting of the New York Hos- 
pital and Nursing Associations held on 
March 13 at Mount Sinai Hospital. The 
subject for discussion was “Nursing and 
Hospitals in National Defense.” 


A recent vistor in the Division of 
Nursing Education was Miss Edith 
Fraenkel, director of public health nurs- 
ing for Brazil. Miss Fraenkel has been 
one of the pioneers in introducing mod- 
ern nursing in Brazil. She has held re- 
sponsible positions in the Anna Nery 
School of Nursing in Rio de Janeiro 
and in the City Department of Health. 
On her return to Brazil she is to be 
made director of the proposed Uni- 
versity School of Nursing in Sao 
Paulo, and is visiting the United States 
to learn about modern trends in nurs- 
ing education. 


Fry 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln School 


At the February meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association at At- 
lantic City and the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association at Philadelphia, Lin- 
coln School was represented by the 
following staff members: Miss Alfhild 
Axelson served on a panel on “Sound 
Bodies and Mentally Healthy Lives” at 
Philadelphia, Dr. H. Emmett Brown 
was a member of a panel on “Educa- 
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tion for Economic Cooperation” at 
Philadelphia. Dr. Brown also made a 
report to the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching and 
served on a committee planning the 
Consumer Education yearbook, under 
the auspices of the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study at Atlantic City. Dr. Satis 
N. Coleman spoke on “Creative Music 
for Children” before the Association 
for Childhood Education at Atlantic 
Citv. Mr. Hubert M. Evans was a 
member of a panel on “Private Schools 
and Their Part in the Defense Pro- 
gram” at Philadelphia. Miss Elmina 
Lucke assisted in the preparation of 
material on “Education and National 
Defense,” Area VII, on sale at Phila- 
delphia. She also served on the National 
Education Association Committees on 
“International Education” and “Field 
Studies” of the Department of Visual 
Instruction at Atlantic City. Mr. Gor- 
don R. Mirick was leader of a dinner 
discussion held by high school teachers 
of mathematics on “Mechanics and Its 
Place in the Senior High School Pro- 
gram” at Atlantic City. Miss Marion 
Quin was a member of a panel on 
“Integration” at Philadelphia. 

Others attending the conventions 
from Lincoln School were Dr. N. E. 
Bingham, Mr. Henry C. Fenn, Mr. 
B. J. R. Stolper, Mr. Edwin S. Ful- 
comer, Professor John Clark, Miss 
Rebecca Coffin, Mr. John Alman, and 
Miss Alice Stewart. 


An exhibit of paintings by Dr. Coleman 
was held at the Norfleet School, New 
York City, and later at Lincoln School. 


Miss Anne T. Eaton spoke on Febru- 
ary 20 at a meeting of the Junior 
League’s Training Course for Hospital 
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Library Volunteers. Her topic was 


“Books for the "Teen Age.” 


Mr. Evans is giving a second semester 
course at Brooklyn College on The 
Teaching of General Science in the 
Secondary School. 


Mr. Fulcomer had one of the principal 
roles in the Columbia Theatre Asso- 
ciates production of Premiere at the 
Brander Matthews Theatre the week 
of March 3. He also appeared in their 
production of The Taming of the 
Shrew the week of March 31, under 
the direction of Mr. Milton Smith. Mr. 
Fulcomer has just been appointed di- 
rector of the Secondary Education 
Workshop to be conducted at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md., 
during the coming summer. 


Mr. Colba Gucker conducted discus- 
sion meetings on “Programs for Older 
Campers” and “Programs for Coedu- 
cational Camps” at the National Con- 
vention of the American Camping As- 
sociation held at Washington, Febru- 
ary 13 to 15. 


Miss Lucke contributed to The Link 
(the Lincoln Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion magazine) for February an article 
entitled “New Vocational Horizons for 
our Seniors.” 


Miss Quin spoke at a meeting of New 
Jersey art teachers at Montclair re- 
cently. She contributed to the Fortieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Art in Ameri- 
can Life and Education, an article en- 
titled “A High School Art Program.” 


Miss Stewart is offering a course in the 
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Teaching of Social Studies this se- 
mester at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, L. I. 


As a result of the National Council of 
Education’s study of democracy in the 
schools, invitations were issued to 
seventeen states and fifty public and 
private schools to send student rep- 
resentatives to Washington March 
6 to 11, under the sponsorship and 
guidance of the Interschool Institute 
on National Government. Four Lin- 
coln School students accepted. They 
lived with students from West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Kentucky, and re- 
ceived, in addition to the offerings of a 
well-planned program, opinions and 
viewpoints of many different parts of 
the country. 


In March twenty Virginia students, 
accompanied by their teacher and prin- 
cipal, paid a visit to Lincoln students in 
New York—returning Lincoln School’s 
visit to the Shenandoah Valley last 
fall. 


THE LIBRARY 


A selected list of books and magazine 
articles which offer suggestions for 
writing book reviews is presented in 
the February issue of The Library 
Consultant Book List. Included are 
brief directions for locating reviews of 
specific books. Copies of this leaflet are 
available at five cents each. 


“Recent Books on Latin America Se- 
lected for School Libraries” is the sub- 
ject of the January issue of Classroom 
Literature, the monthly publication of 
the School Library Laboratory. In view 
of the increased emphasis on Latin 
America and on the “Good Neighbor” 
policy, it becomes more and more im- 
portant for schools to have on hand 
good books on Latin American coun- 
tries and their peoples—books designed 
to foster among children an under- 
standing of these countries and their 
problems. Copies of the list are avail- 
able at fifteen cents each in the School 
Library Laboratory. 
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Dr. Lloyd M. Jones (Ph.D. 1935) left 
West Virginia University last Septem- 
ber to become professor of physical 
education in charge of professional 
education and research at Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


Mr. E. I. F. Williams (A.M. 1920) will 
be a member of the visiting staff of 
New York State College for Teachers 
during the summer session of 1941 for 
the tenth summer. He will give gradu- 
ate courses in philosophy of education. 


Dr. Oscar E. Hertzberg (Ph.D. 1926) 
was elected president of the Educa- 
tional Research Association of New 
York State at its annual meeting held in 
Syracuse last December. 


Mr. William L. Connor (A.M. 1924) 
contributed to the Yearbook of the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Folklore of the 
Pennsylvania Germans: Its Value and 
Use in Modern Education.” The article 
is illustrated by the work of pupils who 
have created modern art forms accept- 
able now from Pennsylvania German 
arts, crafts, poetry, and music. 


Dr. Jack Dunlap (Ph.D. 1931), associate 
professor of education and director of 
the Bureau of Educational Statistics, 
University of Rochester, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the executive sub- 
committee on the Training and Selec- 


tion of Pilots in connection with the 
National Research Council and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Dr. Dunlap was elected president of 
the Psychometric Society for 1940-41. 


Miss Emma C. Hess (A.M, 1920) has 
been elected historian of Kappa Delta 
Pi, New York University. 


Dr. Earl Anderson (Ph.D. 1927) is now 
professor of education at Ohio State 
University and head of the appoint- 
ments division of the University’s Bu- 
reau of Educational Research. 


Miss Maybell G. Bush is the author of 
Enjoying Our Land, which is Book I 
of the series of Democracy Readers 
published by The Macmillan Company. 


Dr. Isaac B. Berkson (Ph.D. 1919) has 
had published recently by Columbia 
University Press, a book entitled A 
Preface to an Educational Philosophy. 
Dr. Berkson has been lecturing at the 
College of the City of New York on 
“Contemporary Movements in Educa- 
tion.” 


Miss Flora L, Cutting (A.M. 1908) is 
chairman of the health education de- 
partment, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City. 


Mr. A. L. Hartman (A.M. 1926) has 
been elected president of the New 
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Jersey Elementary School Principals 
Association for 1940-41. 


Dr. Leslie L. Chism (Ph.D. 1936), 
associate professor of education at State 
College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash., received a 1941 award of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation for his contribution to educa- 
tional research. 


Miss Sadie Koorie (A.M. 1931) has 
been appointed supervisor of home 
economics in the North Bergen, N. J., 
Schools. 


Mr. David A. Wertheim (A.M. 1933) 
has been elected secretary of the He- 
brew Teachers Union for the fourth 
time in succession. 
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Mr. Franklin T. Walker, professor of 
English, William Jewell College, Lib — 
erty, Mo., is preparing a book on 
“William Peterfield Trent, Teacher and 
Scholar.” In this connection, he has 
asked THe Recorp to announce that 
he would like to correspond with for- 
mer students, colleagues, and other 
friends of Professor Trent. 


Miss C. Louise Boehringer (B.S. 1911), 
retiring president of the Phoenix, Ariz, 
Columbia University Alumni Club, 


has been for eight years Director of 
Curriculum in the State Department of 
Education. 

Two years ago Miss Boehringer re- 
tired as editor of The Arizona Teacher, 
which she had edited and published for 


a number of years. 





